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THE FALLACY OF “BETTERING ONE’S POSITION.” 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


‘In life money means everything, and therefore anybody will do anything to getit. It 
enslaves those who possess it, and it likewise enslaves in a more sordid way those who have 
none of it.” 


weLTHOUGH these sentences recall the words of St. 

mi 6 Paul condemning money as the root of all evil, 

they were written by a modern socialist. Their 

author is a rich young man of Chicago, Joseph 

Medill Patterson, grandson of the founder of the 

Chicago Tribune, son of the present proprietor of that journal, 
and connected by blood or marriage with some of the most 
prominent families of his city. In a letter, from which the pas- 
sage cited above is an extract, he formally abandoned the theories 
of life in which he had been educated, and proclaimed his adhe- 
sion to a movement which, however materialistic its philosophy 
of human motives and of human history, does hold up to its 
followers higher ideals than the making and spending of money. 
While this statement of Mr. Patterson contains, like all so- 
cialist condemnations of present institutions, a considerable ele- 
ment of exaggeration, it is substantially true of the majority of 
the American people. Few, indeed, are those who seek money 
for its own sake, for the mere satisfaction of possessing it in 
abundance. It is desired because of the things that it will buy, 
because, in Mr. Patterson’s phrase, it ‘“‘means everything”; 
specifically because it commands the material requisites and ac- 
cessories of living. And it is precisely because of the false 
importance attributed to these latter things that money is able 
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to ‘‘enslave those who possess it, and likewise enslave, in a 
more sordid way, those who have none of it.” In other 
words, its debasing influence springs from the circumstance that 
it is the chief means of “ bettering the position” of persons 
whose concept of what constitutes “‘ betterment ”’ is ignoble and 
false. 

Between the ages of sixteen and fifty, the great majority of 
Americans unceasingly strive and hope to “better their posi- 
tion” by increasing their incomes, and thereby raising them- 
selves above the social and economic plane upon which they 
have hitherto stood. In so far as they are successful in this 
aim, they obtain an increased satisfaction of their material wants. 
Increased satisfaction is immediately followed by a still larger 
increase, both numerically and intensively, of the wants them- 
selves. It becomes literally true that ‘‘the more men have, the 
more they want.” In proof of this statement, all that is neces- 
sary is to make a rapid survey of the chief ways in which ma- 
terial wants call for satisfaction. 

The man who occupies a plain house of seven or eight rooms 
will expend a part of his larger income for a better house. A 
better house means, in the first piace, a larger house. A larger 
house will, usually, be built of more costly materials. In addition, 
it will demand a greater quantity and a more expensive quality of 
equipment, furniture, and utensils—woodwork, wall paper, carpets, 
chairs, beds, tables, chinaware, etc. It means a larger outlay for 
“help.” It implies also a more “select” neighborhood where land 
and, consequently, rents are higher. The cost of the new house 
and furnishings may be, let us say, 12,000 dollars, while the 
old one was built and equipped for 3,500; yet when the oc- 
cupier’s income is still further and in a considerable degree in- 
creased, there will emerge in his consciousness, or in that of 
his family, the want of a still better house. This will neces- 
sitate a considerably larger expenditure for all the items above 
enumerated, as well as an additional outlay for several others 
that have hitherto been unthought-of or disregarded. 

When income permits a change men are no longer content 
with plain and nourishing food. They must have more tender 
meats, more select vegetables, richer and more varied desserts, 
older and more costly wines, and complicated mixtures instead 
of plain beverages. The manner in which the food is served 
becomes more formal, elaborate, and expensive; there must be 
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many courses, more and dearer chinaware, and much cut glass. 
The same process appears in relation to clothing. After the de- 
mands of reasonable comfort have been met, there will rise the 
desire for a greater number of suits, a more frequent replace- 
ment to conform to the fashions, a better quality of materials, 
and a more high-priced tailor. All these and many other ex- 
pansions of the clothing-want become operative in the case of 
men, and to a ten-fold degree in the case of women. Witness 
the single item of jewelry. 

Intimately connected with and dependent upon the standard 
of shelter, food, and clothing, is that class of wants that is some- 
what inadequately called “ social.” With increased expenditure 
for the former, the last-named want inevitably becomes more 
complicated and more costly. Entertainments and “ functions ” 
become more frequent and more elaborate; a notable increase 
takes place in the accessories of entertaining, such as decora- 
tions, flowers, attendants, etc.; and there is a considerable ad- 
ditional outlay for food and clothing. Finally, the desire for 
amusement and recreation is also capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. The person of moderate means goes to the theatre occa- 
sionally and occupies a cheap seat. The rich or well-to-do 
person goes more frequently, rides to and from the theatre ina 
carriage, pays much more for a seat, and not infrequently buys 
an elaborate luncheon after the performance. The pleasure trips 
and vacations of the poor and the moderately situated, consist 
of trolley rides and a few days spent in some near-by town or 
country district; those who are rich enough to afford it pos- 
sess carriages and automobiles, spend months at the seaside or 
in the mountains, take long ocean voyages, and make extended 
sojourns in Europe. 

In the case of all but the few extremely rich, these five 
wants or classes of wants, comprised under the head of shelter, 
food, clothing, ‘‘society,” and amusement, can be expanded 
indefinitely, and can absorb all of a man’s income. No matter 
how much a person spends in meeting these wants, he can still 
maintain, in accordance with the language and standards of the 
day, that he has merely “ bettered his social position.” 

Now this indefinite striving after indefinite amounts of ma- 
terial satisfaction, is not an accidental feature of modern exist- 
ence. It is but the natural outcome of the prevailing theory 
of life. ‘‘The old Christianity,’’ says Paulsen, who is not me- 
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dizval in his sympathies, “raised its eyes from the earth, which 
offered nothing and promised nothing, to heaven and its super- 
sensuous glory. The new age is looking for heaven upon earth; 
it hopes to attain to the perfect civilization through sczence, 
and expects that this will make life healthy, long, rich, beauti- 
ful, and happy” (A System of Ethics. Pp. 139,140). Accord- 
ing to the dominant view, the loftiest object that man can pur- 
sue is the scientific knowledge of nature—not, indeed, for it- 
self, but because of the abundance of material goods that it 
will put at his disposal. Hence the practical conclusion of the 
practical man is that he should seek to enjoy as much of these 
goods as possible, ‘It is a favorite principle of the ethical 
materialism of our days that a man is all the happier the 
more wants he has, if he has at the same time sufficient means 
for their satisfaction ’’’ (Lange’s History of Materialism. P. 239). 
Such is the prevailing conception of “ wider and fuller life.” 
Since life is merely, or at any rate chiefly, an aggregate of 
sensations, more abundant life means the multiplication of sen- 
sations, possessions, and pleasurable experiences. 

This theory of life is evidently false. Not the number but 
the kind of wants that a man satisfies is the important thing. 
Reasonable human life is primarily gualitative. It consists in 
thinking, knowing, communing, loving, serving, and giving, 
rather than in having or enjoying. When the demands of 
health and moderate comfort have been supplied, additional 
sense-satisfactions contribute little or nothing to the develop- 
ment of body, heart, or mind. They necessitate an expenditure 
of time, energy, and resources that might be employed in build- 
ing up the higher and rational side of man. They exert a 
damaging influence upon morals, mind, health, and happiness. 
Let us view the situation in some detail. 

First, as to morals and character. The qualities that are 
fostered through the activities of ‘“‘society”’ are, in great part, 
undesirable and ignoble. This assertion applies not only to the 
doings of the most wealthy and exclusive ‘‘set,” but to all of 
those more or less formal and pretentious “ functions ” whose 
participants regard themselves as ‘‘in society,” though they 
may belong within the middle class. Except in a very smail 
proportion of cases, the functions and gatherings of “ society” 
do not make for true culture or for intellectual improvement. 
Their primary object is to entertain, but they have come to 
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include so many factitious elements in the matter of dress, 
decorations, feasting, and other accessories, that one of their 
most common by-products is a group of unlovely and un- 
christian qualities. One of the most marked of these qualities 
is the desire for social pre-eminence, the passion for distinction, 
the wish to be thought at least as prominent as any other 
person in one’s social set. Thus the desire to excel, which is 
in itself laudable and useful, becomes, in the case of a large 
number of society persons, an ambition to outdo one’s neigh- 
bors in the splendor of gowns, the elaborateness of feasting, 
and not infrequently in the ostentation and costliness of the 
entertainment generally. In the pursuit of this ambition are 
developed the vices of envy, hypocrisy, vanity, and snobbishness. 

The realm of the animal appetites presents another instance 
of the damaging effects of the excessive pursuit of material 
satisfactions. In the matter of food and drink the line between 
sufficiency and gluttony is easily passed. Immoral indulgence 
takes place under the name of a more thorough, more discrim- 
inating, and more refined satisfaction of the desire for nourish- 
ment. Those who are guilty of this inordinate indulgence often 
do not realize that they are acting the part of animals, rather 
than of rational beings, in whom the higher nature ought to 
exercise a controlling influence. Again, violations of the pre- 
cept of chastity are apt to increase rather than diminish when 
the personal expenditures of the individual pass beyond the 
limits of moderate and reasonable comfort. Excessive satis- 
faction of the other senses creates unusual cravings in the sex 
appetite. And these cravings are less likely to be resisted, 
precisely because the persons who experience them have be- 
come unaccustomed to deny the demands of the other appetites. 

Another evil effect is the weakening of the religious sense 
and of the altruistic sense. It is a fact of general observation 
that after the stage of moderate income and plain living has 
been passed, there follows in probably the majority of instances 
a decay of religious fervor and of deep and vital faith. The 
things of God are crowded out, “choked by the cares and 
riches and pleasures of life.” Owing to the essential selfish- 
ness of the process, inordinate satisfaction of material wants 
also weakens the feelings of disinterestedness and generosity. 
Hence the rule is almost universally valid that persons above 
the line of moderate comfort give a smaller proportion of their 
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income to charitable and religious causes than those who are 
at or somewhat below that level. 

Did men put a true valuation upon material goods, they 
would increase the proportion of their income given to these 
causes whenever an increase took place in the income itself. 
For example, if the man with an income of one thousand dol- 
lars per year contributed four per cent of this sum, the man 
who received two thousand dollars ought to give more than 
four per cent. The bulk of the extra thousand dollars goes, in 
most cases, to satisfy less important material wants; conse- 
quently, a larger proportion of it ought to be expended in meet- 
ing the higher want, that is, benevolence. What generally hap- 
pens, however, is that the proportion decreases. The explana- 
tion is obvious; the receivers of the larger incomes become 
dominated by a false idea of the relative values of things, hold- 
ing the goods of the senses in higher esteem than when their 
income was smaller. 

Moreover, there are certain of the higher comforts and con- 
veniences whose net effect upon human welfare is probably 
good, which involve no self-indulgence that is actually immoral, 
and yet which are in a considerable degree injurious to char- 
acter. For example, the habit of using parlor cars, electric 
bells, and street cars, in season and out of season, makes us 
dependent upon them, and renders us less capable of that meas- 
ure of self-denial and of endurance which is indispensable to 
the highest achievement. These and many other contrivances 
of modern life, are undoubtedly an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of that invaluable ingredient of character which consists 
in the power to do without. They contribute insensibly yet ef- 
fectively, to a certain softness of mind, will, and body which 
is no advantage in life’s many-sided struggle. It does not fol- 
low that these conveniences ought not to be utilized at all; it 
follows that they are not the unmixed blessing which they are 
commonly assumed to be. 

Nowhere are the harmful effects of this materialistic con- 
ception of life that we are considering, more manifest than in 
the phenomena associated with the reduced birth rate. The 
deliberate limitation of offspring is as yet chiefly confined to 
the middle and upper classes, to the persons whose elementary 
and reasonable wants are already fairly well supplied. They 
wish to be in a position to satisfy a larger number of materia! 
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wants in themselves, and to ensure the satisfaction of a still 
larger number in their children—if they have any. They speak 
much of aiming at quality rather than quantity in offspring. 
They do not realize that the special qualities developed in the 
artificially restricted family are almost entirely materialistic, 
while the qualities that go to make up strong and virtuous 
characters are almost inevitably neglected. In one word, the 
theory of life-values, which impels men and women to decline 
the burdens of a normal family, makes for enervating self-in- 
dulgence and perverted moral notions in parents, a morally and 
physically enfeebled generation of children, a diminishing pop- 
ulation, and a decadent race. 

So much for some of the damaging results to morals and 
character. It seems inevitable that mental powers and activi- 
ties must likewise suffer. A people devoted to the pursuit of 
material things, of ease, and of pleasure, does not seem to pro- 
vide the best conditions for achievement in the higher and more 
arduous fields of mental effort. Even to-day an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of our college and university students choose 
those courses of study that have a “practical” rather than a 
theoretical or academic object and outcome. Whether or not 
this training is as effective as the “liberal” branches in devel- 
oping the mental powers, those who select it will almost all 
devote their energies in after life to the business of money- 
getting. This means the exercise of the lower powers of the 
brain and intellect. The products of their mental activity will 
be material things and mechanical progress, rather than the 
thoughts and ideas and knowledge that make for the intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual improvement of the race. While the 
proportion of our population that is educated has greatly in- 
creased, there is reason to doubt that the proportion which 
reads serious, solid, and uplifting literature, is any greater to- 
day than it was fifty years ago. The great mass of the read- 
ing public is now satisfied with the newspaper, the cheap mag- 
azine, and books of fiction, good, bad, and indifferent. Half a 
century ago the majority of those who read, had access to only 
a few books, but these were generally serious and high-class, 
and were read again and again. It is maintained by some that 
the general quality of literature itself has deteriorated. Thus, 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, whose Positivism would naturally dis- 
pose him in favor of the present age and spirit, recently wrote: 
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“ As I look back over the sixty years since I first began to 
read for myself, English literature has never been so flat as it 
is now. . . . In my student days, say, the mid-40’s and 
mid-50’s, our poets were Tennyson, the two Brownings, Fitz- 
gerald, Rosseti—all at their zenith, So were Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Bulwer-Lytton, Kingsley, Disraeli. The Brontés, Trollope, 
George Eliot, Swinburne, Morris, were just coming into line. 
Year after year Ruskin poured out resounding fugues in every 
form of melodious art. Our historians were Carlyle, Grote, 
Milman, Macaulay, Kinglake—then Froude and Newman. Our 
philosophers were Mill, Buckle, Newman, Hamilton, Mansel. As 
I look back over these sixty years, it seems to me as if Eng- 
lish literature had been slowly sinking, as they say our east- 
ern counties are sinking, below the level of the sea. 
Railroads, telegrams, telephones, motors, games, ‘week ends,’ 
have made life one long scramble, which wealth, luxury, and 
the ‘smart world’ have debauched. The result is six- penny 
magazines, four-and-six-penny novels, ‘short stories’ in every 
half-penny rag—print, print, print—everywhere, and ‘not a drop 
to drink’—sheets of picture advertisements, but of literature 
not an ounce.” Among the forces responsible for this deca- 
dence Mr. Harrison mentions “‘ the increase of material appliances, 
vulgarizing life and making it a scramble for good things”’ 
(Quoted in the Literary Digest, March 9, 1907). 

The indefinite pursuit of material satisfaction is, in consid- 
erable measure, injurious to health. Rich and varied food is 
not always more nourishing and healthful food. Usually it 
perverts the taste, and artificially stimulates the appetite to 
such an extent as to produce serious ailments of the digestive 
organs. The inordinate and feverish endeavor to increase in- 
come, the mad race for social distinction, and the unceasing 
quest of new enjoyments, new ways of satisfying tyrannical and 
jaded appetites, is disastrous to the nervous system. As acon- 
sequence of this two-fold abuse of their physical and mental 
faculties, a large section of the American people are already 
confirmed dyspeptics or confirmed neurasthenics. The injurious 
physical effects of unchastity and intemperance are too obvious 
to need extended comment. 

Even the claim that a larger volume of happiness will result 
from the development and satisfaction of a larger volume of 
wants, is unfounded. For the greater the number of wants that 
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have become active, the greater must be the pain or inconven- 
ience suffered while these wants are unsatisfied. The more nu- 
merous the wants that clamor for satisfaction, the greater is 
the likelihood of disappointment, the greater is the care and 
worry needed to meet them, and the more numerous are the 
instances in which satisfaction leads inevitably to satiety. The 
more frequent and the more varied the satisfaction accorded to 
any want, the more must the stimulus or satisfying object be 
increased in order to produce the former measure of enjoy- 
ment. In a sense, we are all slaves to the wants that we ha- 
bitually satisfy; consequently, the greater the number of in- 
dulged wants, the greater is the slavery. Socrates thanked the 
gods because they had given him but few wants; both Epi- 
curus and Diogenes sought happiness in freedom from wants. 
As the author of the Simple Life says: ‘‘The question of food 
and shelter has never been sharper or more absorbing than 
since we are better nourished, clothed, and housed than ever. 
It is not the woman of one dress who asks most insistently 
how she shall be clothed. Hunger has never driven men to 
such baseness as the superfluous needs, envy, avarice, and the 
thirst for pleasure.” 

Not only the rich but the middle classes experience in- 
creased discontent as a result of yielding to the “‘ higher-stand- 
ard-of-living ” fallacy. An effective illustration of this fact is 
contained in an article by Annie Webster Noel in the New 
York Jndependent, October 26, 1905. Following are some of 
its most pertinent passages: ‘‘We married in New York City 
on twelve a week. . . . If our friends would only be hap- 
py our great trouble would be removed. They do enjoy stay- 
ing with us. It is the plunge (into a cheaper house and neigh- 
borhood) that is hard. The fact is that our happiness, without 
so many of the things being striven for, is a slap in the face. 
‘ We kept house on twelve dollars a week for three 
months, on fourteen a week for six months. Then we had 
twenty a week. We have come to the conclusion that twenty 
a week is about where poverty commences. Below that content- 
ment is found in meeting living expenses. But above that new 
wants begin to take shape. If one hasn’t a dollar, one stays 
at home and is content. But whoever went out to buy some- 
thing for a dollar and did not see just what she wanted for 
two? . . . We have reached the critical stage in our mén- 
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age. We are spending a little more here, a little more there. 
We are entertaining'a little more. We are mixing more with 
people of larger means. . . . Through a gradual increase in 
our income we have been reduced to poverty.” In other words, 
the increase of income brought into practical consideration new 
but purely material wants, whose satisfaction or attempted sat- 
isfaction not only did not make for improvement of mind or 
character, but left this woman and her husband less contented 
than before. 

The worst effect of the failure to find increased happiness 
in the increased satisfaction of material wants, is the realization 
of this fact by the seekers. The disillusion and disappointment 
not infrequently makes them pessimists in the view of life as a 
whole. Having cherished for such a long time a false concep- 
tion of what constitutes true worth and rational living, they do 
not readily return to saner views. In this connection the work 
of Paulsen, already quoted, furnishes some significant passages. 
After citing a document which was placed in the steeple-knob 
of St. Margaret’s Church at Gotha in 1784, and which glorifies 
the modern age, with its freedom, its arts, and its sciences, and 
its useful knowledge—all pointing to greater material enjoy- 
ment and greater happiness—the author makes this comment: 
‘“ When we compare the self-confidence of the dying eighteenth 
century, as expressed in these lines, with the opinion which 
the dying nineteenth century has of itself, we note a strong 
contrast. Instead of the proud consciousness of having reached 
a pinnacle, a feeling that we are on the decline; instead of joy- 
ful pride in the successes achieved and joyful hope of new and 
greater things, a feeling of disappointment and weariness, and 
a premonition of a coming catastrophe; . . . but one fun- 
damental note running through the awful confusion of voices: 
pessimism! Indignation and disappointment; these seem to be 
the two strings to which the emotional life of the present is at- 
tuned. . . . What Rousseau hurled into the face of his times 
as an unheard-of paradox, namely, that culture and civilization 
do not make men better and happier, Schopenhauer teaches as a 
philosophical theorem: Civilization increases our misery, civiliza- 
tion is the one great faux pas” (A System of Ethics. Pp. 147, 148). 

This doleful picture is truer of Europe than of America. 
We have not yet adopted the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
We are younger than the European peoples, and have less ex- 
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perience; consequently, we have more enthusiasm, more illu- 
sions, more hope, more faith in ourselves and in the satisfying 
qualities of the material riches that we will secure from a land 
lavishly endowed by nature. And yet the rapidly increasing 
number of persons among us whose creed is pessimism, indi- 
cates that with the coming of more years, more experience, 
and more mature knowledge, we too shall be of the opinion 
that “ culture ”—so-called—‘‘ and civilization ”—so-called—‘‘ do 
not make men better and happier.” 

It is sometimes asserted that the indefinite pursuit of ma- 
terial goods is necessary for the sake of beauty and refinement. 
Undoubtedly these have a legitimate place in any complete 
theory of right living, but their importance is only secondary. 
They ought not to be sought or obtained to the detriment of 
the primary goods of life, such as health, mentality, virility, 
good morals, contentment. Besides much of the so-called re- 
finement, that is so much prized and sought, is not genuine. 
It is largely imitation, effeminacy, artifice, vulgarity. True re- 
finement includes not merely elegance, polish, and delicacy— 
which often appear in very artificial forms—but purity of mind, 
feelings, and tastes. In the endeavor to satisfy minutely one’s 
material wants, the latter qualities are often weakened instead 
of being developed. The search for beauty and magnificence 
also leads frequently to grave perversions. Professor Veblen 
maintains that the expenditures of the richer classes in Amer- 
ica are governed by “the principle of conspicuous waste.” This 
means that a man or a woman—especially the latter—must 
strive in the matter of dress, entertainment, and equipage, to 
show that he or she is able to command the most costly arti- 
cles that money can buy, and then must treat them with such 
recklessness as to indicate that they could be immediately re- 
placed. And Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson tells us in The 
Home that, ‘‘woman puts upon her body, without criticism or 
objection, every excess, distortion, discord, and contradiction 
that can be sewed together. . . . The esthetic sense of 
woman has never interfered with her acceptance of ugliness if 
ugliness were the fashion.” 

This superficial survey of a field that is so broad as to de- 
mand volumes for adequate treatment, and so difficult as to be 
nearly incapable of definite description, no doubt appears frag- 
mentary, vague, and possibly exaggerated. Nevertheless, the 
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hope is entertained that two or three points have been made 
more or less clear. First, that the theory of values and of life 
which impels men to multiply and vary and develop and sat- 
isfy indefinitely those wants that are grouped under the heads 
of shelter, food, clothing, social intercourse, and amusement, is 
false, and makes as a rule for physical, mental, and moral de- 
cadence. To those persons—and their number is legion—who 
explicitly or implicitly adopt and pursue this materialistic ideal, 
money is literally “everything.” Money does, indeed, “ en- 
slave” them. And it is difficult to say which class receives 
the greater hurt—those who succeed to a considerable degree 
in realizing their aim, or those who utterly fail. Although the 
latter do not attain to that excessive satisfaction of material 
wants which is demoralizing, their incessant striving for it pre- 
vents them from adopting reasonable views of life, and their 
failure leaves them discontented and pessimistic. In the second 
place 99 out of every 100 persons are morally certain to lead 
healthier, cleaner, nobler, more intellectual, and more useful 
lives if they neither pass nor attempt to pass beyond the line 
of moderate comfort in the matter of material satisfactions. 
Lest this statement be accounted too vague, let us hazard the 
assertion that the majority of families that expend more than 
$2,500 per year for the material goods of life would be better 
off in mind and character if they had kept below that figure. 
Because of this general fact, reflecting and discriminating per- 
sons have but scant sympathy with the ambitions of the mass 
of comfortably-situated country people who come to the city 
to “better their position,” or with the desire of the highest 
paid sections of the laboring classes to increase their remuner- 
ation. To-day, as of old, the prayer of the Wise Man repre- 
sents the highest practical wisdom: ‘‘ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches; give me only the necessaries of life.” In this con- 
nection the hope may be expressed that the foregoing pages 
will have shown the “ indefinite-satisfaction- of-indefinite- wants ” 
theory to be directly at variance with the Christian conception 
of wealth and of life. Even the majority of Catholics seem to 
hold to the Christian conception only theoretically and vaguely, 
not clearly and practically. In a subsequent paper an attempt 
will be made to apply this conception to the actual life of to- 
day, and to indicate more precisely the content of a reason- 
able standard of life. 








ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER IV. 


mail LENCE, save for the cheeping of the birds in the 
= cloister garth, and the droning of bees over early 
flowers. 

Arnoul walked along the echoing stone clois- 
REESS ge ter and knocked upon the Abbot’s door. Two 
sharp tage replied within; and pushing the door open, he en- 
tered the cell of the Abbot. It was a bare and small cell, like 
all the others in the monastery; and here the Lord Abbot 
worked and prayed and governed his community. He slept, 
with all the other monks of the house, in the common dormi- 
tory according to the rule. A few low wooden stools, a rough 
deal table, upon which lay two or three parchments, a hang- 
ing shelf holding a few folios lettered down the backs in heavy 
black-letter characters, a stand, and a large wooden cross on 
the wall, like the one in the refectory—this was the furniture 
of the apartment. 

The Abbot was seated at the table. He did not rise as 
Arnoul entered. The young man bent one knee, and kissed 
his ring; and then, taking his seat upon one of the other 
stools, he waited for the monk to begin. 

“TI go to Citeaux next month.” The Abbot spoke in 
French. 

“To the chapter ?”’ 

“Yes, to the chapter. You are to accompany me as far as 
Paris.” 

“So! I am going to the University at last?” 

‘Without doubt. I talked it over with your brother and 
the Bishop when we were at Exeter for the synod. We had 
thought of Oxford and our house there—but it is finally ar- 
ranged now. Paris will do you good. You will see the world 


* Copyright in United States, Great Britain, and Ireland. The Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle in the State of New York. 
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and enlarge your mind there. You have not felt,” he continued 
almost wistfully, ‘any inclination to come back to us—to be 
one of us—in these two years?” 

The Abbot was as gentle and tender as a mother towards 
all the members of his house. He was tenderness itself towards 
this lad who had dwelt so long under his protection. He who 
knew so well how to be stern and unbending in defence of the 
rights and prerogatives of his Abbey, who resisted unjust en- 
croachments so bitterly, even though they came from the papal 
tax gatherers themselves, that he had come to be looked upon 
by the outside world as a man devoid of kindly feeling, a monk 
in nature as in his dealings, with no thought but for the 
keeping of the rule and the aggrandizement of his house and 
order, he had a warm heart and a human under his black 
scapulary. His rigid exterior was but the mask for the kindli- 
est feeling and the gentlest care. He was always ready to 
spend himself for his community. 

“None, Father Abbot. Since you sent me to live with 
Budd, I have learned what it is to be free—free as the birds 
and the winds. I could not live again the life of silence and 
routine and obedience that I have lived as a boy. I should re- 
bel as often as I heard the bell ringing for an exercise. Forgive 
me, Father, if I pain you. You I love, and every monk of St. 
Mary’s; yes, and every stone in the cloister, too. But I will 
not be a monk. I cannot take the vows. The schools of Paris 
will do me good. You are right, Father Abbot; I must see the 
great world and live its life. I must be free! Yes, I must be 
free!” 

“Free!” echoed the Abbot sadly. ‘‘ My poor boy, you lit- 
tle know what freedom means. You will be free te come and 
go—yes; and free, perchance, to wreck your life and break 
your heart. Better far the calm freedom of our cloister, that 
strikes off the fetters of self-will. But, alas! I see that it is 
vain!” 

‘*Believe me, Father—” 

““Yes, I know what you would say. It was a dream, per- 
haps, a foolish dream of mine to see you in the cloister; and 
we live in a waking world—not a dreaming one. But I had 
hoped that you had felt some call, some desire, to come back 
to us at St. Mary’s and—” 

‘When do we set out?” 
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“The chapter is in six weeks from now. That will give 
you time to make what preparations are necessary and to visit 
your brother at Woodleigh. He expects you there at the be- 
ginning of the week.” 

“ And what am I to take?” asked Arnoul. ‘‘I shall need 
new clothes—and arms. Brother James told me of the stu- 
dents and their brawls when he last came from Oxford. And 
it is far worse, he says, at Paris. Think of it, Father Abbot, 
think of it—the narrow streets, the citizens all armed, the 
students with their swords and cudgels! I must have a stout 
sword of my own!” His eyes sparkled as he thought of the 
whirling life of a great city. ‘‘And my habit—see; the best 
I had to wear for our Lady’s feast—all stained; and torn, too, 
under the sleeve!” 

‘* Brother George will see to your clothes. You can go to 
him to-morrow for what there is need of. And I shall see the 
armorer myself at Totnes bridge. I fear you must indeed have 
a weapon of some kind if you are to travel. ‘ Qui acceperint 
gladium gladio peribunt,’” the Abbot murmured to himself. 
‘But you must only use it in self-defence, Arnoul, or in suc- 
coring the weak.” 

The color came and went in the lad’s cheek. He was think- 
ing far more of the new life he was to lead than of what the 
-Abbot was saying. Still he answered: ‘‘ Yes, Father Abbot, 
in self-defence.” And the other continued: ‘“‘ Meanwhile, there 
is Woodleigh. You are to go next week. I shall be again at 
Citeaux every year; but it may be long ere you will see Buck- 
fast or Woodleigh and your brother again. May God bless 
you, lad, and our Lady’s protection be over you!” 

He made a sign that he had no more to say; and Arnoul, 
kneeling, kissed his ring again. 

The moment the boy ‘quitted the cloister he gave vent to 
his pent-up spirits. His hound was waiting for him at the 
monastery gate; and together they raced across the deserted 
green. 

‘“‘Budd! Budd! Where have you been all thistime? And 
where is Roger?’’ he shouted, as he came, hot and breathless 
in sight of the good man sitting at his open door engaged in 
feathering a sheaf of cloth-yards. “I am going to Paris! At 
last! Think of that, Budd! This time two months I shall be 
there!” 
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The granger pursed up his lips in a low whistle and nodded 
his head. He was adding the finishing touches to an arrow 
that he held in his hand; and before he made any answer he 
examined it slowly and critically several times. Apparently it 
was to his satisfaction, for at last he let it drop thoughtfully 
upon the little pile lying beside him upon the ground. He 
gazed upon his handiwork meditatively, then up towards the 
sky. He scratched his head, rubbed the side of his nose with 
one finger, and finally summed up the situation in a compre- 
hensive “‘ Umph!” 

The boy went on excitedly: ‘‘ Paris, Budd! What do you 
say to that, Budd? Paris! And the Paris schools! Do you 
not hear me; are you grown deaf? And what have you done 
with Roger?” 

“ Aye, I hear you well enough,” grunted Budd. “You sing 
more loudly of Paris and your going there than Father Ambrose 
at his psalms at vespers. One would think that Paris was the 
gate of paradise, at least, to hear you. Have you no sadness 
in your heart at leaving Buckfast, boy, and us?” 

“Yes, Budd; of course I have. You know that right well 
—none knows it better. But, think! Paris, Budd, and the great 
houses there! The throng of students and the crowded streets! 
The knights coming and going, and the King himself, perchance! 
The clash of arms, and the tourneys! I shall see the world, 
Budd. And the schools! I shall sit under the great doctors 
of Paris. All the world resounds with their fame. What is it 
the distich says?’”’ He quoted the popular tag, translating it 
for Budd’s benefit: 


“* Filit nobilium dum sint juniores 
Mittuntur in Franciam fieri doctores.’”’ 


‘‘Perhaps I shal] gain my doctor’s cap and come back to 
England with—” 

‘“‘With a broken head, an’ you come back at all.” The 
granger finished his sentence brusquely. ‘‘ Methinks there is 
more of knights and tourneys than book logic in your thoughts; 
and more crowded streets and brawls than schools or doctors. 
Ah, lad! did you but know it, there is more of peace and 
happiness in this quiet valley of the Dart than you can hope 
to find in the schools of Paris or elsewhere in the great world.” 

**Oh! Buckfast, Budd, with its sameness and its quiet! Fa- 
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ther Abbot wants me to become a monk; and you would have 
me find a lord and be his page. I am tired of it all, Budd! 
Abbot Benet is kind, but he wearies me with his questions: 
‘Have you felt no call to serve God at St. Mary’s? Would 
you not be one of us?’ And you, too; would you have me 
be page to old Nonant of Totnes? No; I am weary of doing 
nothing in your quiet valley. I have no wish to serve de No- 
nant. I am tired even of wandering through the woods and 
being my own master. I shall—’’ 

“You will go to Paris, lad, and learn. You have said it. 
Aye! and when you have learnt all the doctors, your masters, 
have to teach you, what then? Will you teach in your turn, 
and sit preaching for the rest of your life to a crowd of frowsy 
clerks in some mean room or public square? Will you manage 
to find a fat living or a bishopric and be ruled by your clerk 
and chancellor like my lord of Exeter? Come hither, wife!” 
he called through the open doorway. ‘‘ And you, Roger,” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Leave off drinking the good wife’s cider and come 
here! Here is Master Arnoul all agog with news. He has 
settled it with his brother and our lord the Abbot; and he is 
going to Paris at the next chapter crossing.” 

The woman, a tidy, motherly body, and Roger, flushed with 
—be it confessed—his numerous potations, appeared on the 
threshold. 

“To Paris!” ejaculated both in a breath—she with maternal 
solicitude, thinking of his scanty and ill-provided wardrobe; the 
man’s heated brain scarce grasping what had been shouted at him. 

“That is what I said,” retorted Budd dryly. ‘He goes to 
Paris when my lord goes to Citeaux.” 

‘And who will mend your rents and wash your clothes, 
Master Arnoul?” asked the kindly woman. ‘‘Isn’t Devon good 
enough for you, and Devon folk, that you must stand there 
smiling and dancing at the thought of leaving us? You have 
worn the clothes you stand in two years come Michaelmas, and 
heaven knows how often I have patched and darned them for 
you. And who will look after you and give you possets for 
your humors when you are sick? Your poor brother has no 
more sense than a baby, to let you leave us all at Buckfast.”’ 

“ Buckfast—! Paris—!” hiccoughed Roger thickly. ‘‘ Who’s 
going to leave Buckfast? Who’s going to Paris? What, Mas- 


ter Arnoul? I'll not believe it! It’s not right! It’s as bad 
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as being a monk”’—that was his old idea—“ going away like 
that! And those rascally friars—” 

He tailed off in a muddled statement of his grievance against 
the Franciscans and the palmer who had joined him on the 
road in the morning. 

‘* Believe it or not as it liketh thee,” Budd interrupted, put- 
ting a stop to his meandering, and silencing his wife’s bursting 
eloquence with a frown. ‘‘It seems it is a fact; and Master Ar- 
noul—sit down, man! Don’t sway about like that !—Master 
Arnoul is to leave us.” 

“I won’t believe it!”’ Roger reasserted himself emphatically, 
dropping upon the bench. ‘ Those cursed friars told me I 
should go to hell. I did not believe them; and I won’t be- 
lieve that our Master Arnoul is going away. What’s the use—?” 

** Silence, beast!’’ Budd was getting angry, even with his 
bosom crony. “Silence, thou fool! Of a surety thou shalt go 
to hell and burn eternally. If the holy friars said it, it is true. 
And, when all is said, what matters it if thou dost burn? I'd pile 
the faggots up myself, would it keep the lad here at Buckfast!” 

“Budd! Budd! What art thou saying? And thou a Chris- 
tian man! Fie, husband, fie! And thy best friend, too! But 
it isn’t true, is it, Master Arnoul?” she added, turning to the 
subject of the discussion. ‘‘ You are not going to leave us?” 

“‘Yes, dame, it is true. In a few days I go to Woodleigh; 
then off to Paris with Father Abbot. But why do you all look 
so glum? I shall come back again, never fear; come back a 
great doctor, perhaps, or a belted knight, and be a credit to 
you all. Think, Budd,” he added, turning to the two men, 
“and you, Roger, think! The scholars—forty thousand of them! 
Not like the fishermen and farmers of Devon, but scholars come 
together from the whole wide world! So many are they, that 
they cannot be ranked in colleges, but are divided among the 
four great nations! Aren’t you glad, Budd? Don’t you con- 
gratulate me, Roger? And you, dame, think! There is some- 
thing better than clothes and clouts, or being coddled with brews 
and possets. There is life in the great world; and arms and 
glory and honor—” 

“Aye, and a cracked head,” grunted Budd; “and a de 
profundis, as 1 told you before.” 

“And what of the fishing and the hunting?” put in Roger, 
the truth beginning to break through upon his cider-bemuddled 
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intellect. ‘‘There’s no fish in France. There’s no hares at 
Paris.” 

““No; but there are knights templar, Roger, and the hos- 
pitallers. There will be feasts such as we never have at Buck- 
fast or Exeter; and shows and tourneys never seen in all Eng- 
land. Aren’t you both glad that Iam going to see the world ?” 
he asked, scanning the faces of the two men, and oblivious of 
the fact that the good wife was furtively wiping away a tear. 
Poor woman, she had no living children of her own. 

‘*Glad, lad? Aye, if it please you! But we are sorry for our- 
selves.” And the kind-hearted fellow blinked suspiciously himself. 

‘* Besides, there’s no knowing when you are ever coming 
back. They say men spend half their lives studying at these 
great schools. And, Arnoul, lad, my good woman and I may 
both be lying beneath the sod on yonder hill before you come 
back to your own country with a doctor’s cap on your head or 
a white cross on your shoulder.” 

“Why do you talk like that, dear Budd,” the boy protested, 
throwing his arm impulsively around the man’s neck. ‘‘ Why, 
both of you will be hearty and hale for the next forty years; 
and I shall have you both proud of me ere ten are passed, 
never fear! And, dame, you can give me a collection of your 
simples to take to Paris with me; and when I mix your po- 
tions or smear myself with your ointments, I shall think of you 
and Buckfast and make the more haste to learn, that I may 
soon come back again. Stop groaning, Roger! One would 
think you had heard my passing bell to see you shake your 
head so! Fie, man! The drink has got at your wits! Nay, 
don’t blubber like that, good Roger! It was the heat, most 
like, and the fatigue of the day; and—and—lI’ve yet a month 
at Woodleigh to say good-bye to you in.” 

But Roger protested the more, with a thick utterance and 
many grunts, his unswerving devotion to his Master Arnoul, his 
undying hatred of the corded friars, who, he had now fully 
persuaded himself, were at the bottom of it all. And the wo- 
man dried her tears and tried her best alternately to smile at 
the boy’s enthusiasm and frown at her drunken guest’s maudlin 
mutterings. 

But Roger, if he saw her at all, was not to be silenced by 
a frown. 

‘““A curse upon these meddling vagabonds!” he growled. 
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'“€T shall flesh an arrow in the next psalm- droning friar I meet 
with. Put my young master in a cell and feed him upon rye 
bread and pease, indeed! And rope him with a greasy cord! 
I will—” And he started up unsteadily to his feet to show 
the doughty deeds he would do when fate should come across 
his path in the shape of a Franciscan. 

“A pest upon thee!” thundered Budd, now thoroughly out 
of temper with himself and the world in general. ‘‘ Wife, what 
hast thou been giving to this drunken fool?” And then, not 
waiting to hear her answer—‘‘ He would have it’”—in which 
home brewed white ale and hydromel figured as well as cider, 
he went on: 

‘*A murrain on thee! And a pest upon the Lord Abbot 
and the schools of Paris as well! Come into the house, thou 
swine, and sleep thy addled brain sober!” 

He half dragged, half pushed the protesting Roger through 
the doorway and disappeared with him into the interior of the 
building, leaving the air thick with vociferations against every- 
body and everything, mingled with Roger’s grunts and the 
drunken curses that he hurled at the unfortunate friars. 

Arnoul sighed. It was hard that there should be such a 
bitter drop in his cup of happiness. Budd angry and Roger 
in liquor. His experience gave him no key to the problem 
that was hazily before his mind. Of course, he was fond of 
them all, and of dear old Buckfast; but he did not know that 
the affection of eighteen is not that of maturer years. Excited 
with the idea of novelty, he could not understand the devotion 
of these simple people, their wish to keep him among them- 
selves. He sighed again—a puzzled sigh—and looked up. The 
woman was crying silently. He did not stop to think whether 
her tears were caused by her husband’s rough words and implied 
censure, or by her own motherly love for himself. But she was 
crying. Without a thought, he flung his arms about her and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

And then he turned away and strode: off rapidly in the di- 
rection of the river. 


CHAPTER V. 


The setting sun cast long shadows over the tiny churchyard 
at Woodleigh, as Arnoul rode towards his brother’s dwelling. 
He had been deeply touched by the kindly and sincere affec- 
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tion of the simple folk at Buckfast with whom he had been 
living for the past many months; and the thought of leaving 
all his good friends the monks came home to him now as it 
had not done at his first thought of going to Paris. He had 
still several weeks to spend at Woodleigh before he set out 
for France in the company of the Lord Abbot; and he would 
certainly, he resolved, make the most of them with his friend 
Roger and his brother Sir Guy, the priest of Woodleigh. The 
thought that he would never feel so young again came vaguely 
upon him, as an instinctive feeling rather than a definite thought. 
When he should return he would be older and changed. All 
the kindly folk he knew—the monks and the peasants—would 
have changed, too, and would have drifted apart from him. 
How long was he to be away from dear old Devon, after all? 
It might be, of course, years. 

Despite his desire to get away from what he knew so well, 
and to discover new things in the world that lay outside the 
valley of the Dart, it was not altogether a comforting thought. 
Why did things change at all? Why, above all, should he 
change, to find the same old hills and heather, the same patient 
and weather-beaten faces, so different when he did come back? 
Ten years even would add little to the age of the moors. Even 
old Brother Paul, the gate-keeper at the Abbey, would be unal- 
tered. But to him, when he came back, nothing would be the 
same. He realized dimly that it is we who change and develop 
in action and feeling and outlook, far more than the old monu- 
ments, the old friends, the old ideas, that stand almost still as 
we outstrip them in the race of life. 

His brother, coming from evensong at the humble church, 
met him as he rode past the houses that lined the straggling 
street, and together they proceeded to the priest’s lodging. 

“So, Arnoul, you are here at last,” said the priest, as his 
brother dismounted and walked, leading his animal, beside him. 
“‘T have been expecting you all the day, and Roger has been 
up at least twice from his boat to ask if you were yet come. 
What has kept you so long upon the road?” 

‘“‘I rode by Totnes, brother. Budd had business in the town, 
or said he had, and came with me.” 

‘‘But Totnes lies not far off the straight road that runs 
from Buckfast; and here evensong is done ere you are come.” 

“It was the armorer, Guy, who kept us, by the bridge. I 
took Budd there to see if the Abbot had bought me my arms. 
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No; the Abbot had not been seen there. But there were such 
fine arms and armor in the place. You should have seen them! 
And the armorer himself was fashioning so fair a blade, and 
his men were putting new rivets in the plates of old de Nonant’s 
suit of mail. And he was so kind to us both. I told him that 
I was going to leave Devon for France and the Paris schools; 
and that the Father Abbot had promised me the arms I need. 
And he called his wife to bring us wine and cakes. ‘ Not so 
rich,’ he said, pouring it into the cups, ‘as the wine of Burgundy, 
but the best we can grow in this country, with its cold and un- 
generous climate.’ And then he showed us his store—knives 
and daggers and swords, wrapped away in cloth rolls to keep 
them bright and keen, and greaves and inlaid breastplates hang- 
ing from the walls, and shining new casques, and old battered 
helmets, and a suit of chain armor brought from Italy—it was 
of Saracen work and came from the crusades—that would lie 
within your two palms, so small it was, and yet would cover 
all your body. And he set aside two or three things that he 
said would do for a fine fellow like me—going abroad to the 
great University—to show the Abbot when he came. And he 
told us tales—a tale for every piece or armor—of knights and 
wars and burgesses and—” 

“And so you sat there and gossipped and wasted your 
time. Bethink you, Arnoul, you are no longer a boy to sit 
listening to a mercer’s tales who wants to sell you his wares. 
And Budd! Budd is an old dotard to encourage you in it!” 

“Still, brother, the sun was high and the day hot; and it 
was pleasant at the armorer’s—”’ 

‘‘Well, say no more about it. Though why you are so sud- 
den become warlike I know not. Here we are now, at any 
rate. Take your horse to the stable and give him drink and 
fodder; and then come yourself and eat. Isobel will be grumb- 
ling that the supper is spoiled.” . 

The curate entered the house; and Arnoul, having stabled 
his beast, shaken down a good litter of straw, and placed a gen- 
erous measure of corn in the manger, followed him into the low 
raftered room in which their evening meal awaited them. 

Old Isobel, for a servant, was a privileged person. She had 
been with her master’s father before Arnoul was born; and 
looked upon him as, in a sense, her own especial property. 
Like most of the Buckfast and Woodleigh people, she idolized 
the lad. And, indeed, his frank, boyish spirit, as yet untouched 
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by those preoccupations and cares that flow from either the joys 
or the sorrows of maturer years; his open smile, bestowed upon 
any who smiled upon him; his handsome, sunburnt features, 
made it hard for any one to do other than like him. But, as 
I say, Isobel was privileged. She it was who had nursed and 
cared for him in the place of his dead mother. Roger could 
not boast of that! Until, at his father’s death, he had gone 
to Buckfast—and that was a bitter time for her—she had watched 
him growing up and had done her best to cure him of the 
childish ailments that he had had. He had never been a strong 
boy, and when they took him away from her to the alumnate 
at the Abbey, she had given his brother a very bad hour of 
indignant protest and angry vehemence. . 

Nevertheless he had gone; and Guy, well knowing the 
sterling devotion and honesty that were hidden under the old 
creature’s rough exterior, had taken her to live with him, and 
be his housekeeper. 

‘*Sit you down, Arnoul, and eat. You must be famished 
after your ride,” his brother began, setting the boy a good ex- 
ample by falling to heartily himself. 

“And ne’er a word, or a look, or a greeting for old Iso- 
bel!” put in the old woman from the kitchen doorway, where 
she stood, arms akimbo. ‘“ Ah! Master Arnoul, ’twas always to 
Isobel you used to come first; but now, what with your horse 
and your journeys and your goings abroad, poor old Isobel is 
clean forgot.” 

“Isobel! Of course, you dear old thing! I have a greet- 
ing for Isobel! Have I not been thinking of you and the good 
things you have been getting ready for us all the way hither 
from Totnes? How are you, Isobel? And how are the fowls?” 
he added, remembering her pride in the few ragged birds that 
pecked and clucked about the kitchen door. 

“Well! well! I cannot grumble at the health the good God_ 
gives me. And my fowls are well, too, thanks be to heaven! 
Only the brown hen is dead—the one that laid the big brown 
eggs. She died now three weeks agone. But get to your sup- 
per, laddie, or ’twill be cold.” 

As Arnoul fell upon the food with hearty zest and appetite 
Sir Guy and old Isobel kept up a running comment upon the 
boy’s appearance. Here they agreed. He had never looked 
more healthy in his life. But when the conversation veered to 
his approaching departure, the old. woman used her privilege of 
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saying to the full exactly what she thought. She argued and 
wrangled and stormed at her master for being so foolish as to 
trust his young brother alone to the unknown dangers of a 
town such as Paris then was—full of thieves and robbers, des- 
peradoes and murderers from every quarter of the globe. In 
her excited imagination she saw naught but ruffians and cut- 
throats parading the narrow streets. She blamed Sir Guy and 
Abbot Benet and the Bishop with every censure she could lay 
her tongue to; nor did the reasoning of the one, nor the sooth- 
ing words of the other, suffice to stay the flow of her eloquence. 

“You took him away from me before, and now you will 
send him away again,” she cried; “and he will be murdered, or 
die of the plague.” 

“Hold your tongue, you foolish old woman,’’ commanded 
Sir Guy, exasperated. But not heeding him, she continued with 
still stronger vituperation and abuse, until he bade her begone 
and leave them in peace; and she vanished, amid the banging of 
pots and ladles and spits, into the sanctuary of her own kitchen. 

Arnoul and his brother sat well into the night, discussing the 
problem of the boy’s future. Sir Guy was a good priest—a 
very good priest, as things went—but he found it hard some- 
times to make ends meet at Woodleigh, especially when he saw 
others enjoying the easy fruits of richer benefices. 

“You might,” he suggested, ‘‘come back to a canonry—or 
even be an archdeacon—when you have finished your course. 
Indeed, perhaps the Bishop will offer you a canonry before you 
go, so that you will not have any money matters to worry 
about when you get there. Or, if it is not a canonry, at least 
let us hope for some benefice or other that will enable you to 
finish your studies. I know the Bishop likes you. Then there’s 
the Abbot, too. He told me he would help. And I, of course, 
shall do all I can. If I only had all your opportunities, now—! 
Or there are the military orders—the knights of the Temple, for 
example; there’s a chance to get on, too, if one is a templar. 
But work hard at Paris, whatever you do, Arnoul! Knowledge © 
is all the thing now. It pays everywhere— Or, if you have 
no vocation, and no one offers you a benefice, if the life of the 
templars does not attract you, there is the law. Why, even 
Master Bartholomew, the notary at Totnes, makes a pretty sum 
drawing up his deeds and instruments. But, ’ware the Jews, 
Arnoul! Paris is tull of Jews, so ’tis said. And never borrow 
what you cannot pay back.” ; 
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Thus he continued, giving advice and putting before the lad 
the various chances of his possible careers, until the boy’s an- 
swers became fewer and fewer, until he saw the tired head nod- 
ding and the closing eyes told him that it was high time for 
them both to get to bed. 

“One thing more,” he added, as Arnoul shook himself awake 
and stood there, ready to say good-night and retire. ‘I am 
going to Moreleigh to-morrow. The anniversary of Vipont’s 
wife is near; and his own Mass priest is ill. It is probable that 
I shall have to read the Masses for him. You have not for- 
gotten how to answer the Mass since you left the alumnate, have 
you? No? Well, if I go, I shall take you with me. You will 
like the castle; and Sir Sigar is an open-handed man, if he is 
bad-tempered. But for such as he I could not live at all.” 

Arnoul thought rather perhaps of the hardness of Sir Sigar’s 
hand than of his generosity. He would see Sibilla again, too, 
if he went to Moreleigh. At least, he hoped so. So he pro- 
fessed himself willing to go and perfectly able to answer the 
priest’s Mass. He was very sleepy. The excitement of the last 
few days was telling; and he had had a hard, long day of it. 
He hardly heard his brother’s last words to him, as, with a 
tired good-night, he made his way to the door and retired to 
bed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The morrow dawned bright and warm, a light mist gently 
rising from the valleys as the sun shone forth in its splendor. 
Arnoul was up betimes, and had tended his horse before Sir 
Guy came back from the church. They broke fast together and, 
when the sun was well risen in the heavens, set out towards 
Moreleigh. 

All the scents and sounds of spring accompanied them. The 
buds had all broken into leaf on the trees and hedges; and flowers 
peeped out, yellow cowslips and purple violets clustering to- 
gether in the green sward. The odor of grass and leaves, just 
fresh from the morning dew, and that sweetest of all odors, 
damp, wholesome, mother earth, came upon their nostrils. 

It was a day to be alive in. Both the brothers felt the 
charm and witchery of the woods. Arnoul threw out his chest, 
inhaling the fragrant air. 

They talked on the way of many things, but always recur- 
ring to the main theme that was uppermost in their minds— 
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the lad’s approaching journey and the life he was to lead at 
Paris. 

At length they came in sight of Moreleigh. The castle lay 
upon a plateau that sloped away precipitously behind it and 
upon either hand. The frowning gateway that broke the monot- 
ony of the embattled wall was flanked at either side by short, 
projecting towers, their narrow openings giving upon the entrance 
and commanding the iron-studded portcullis itself, as well as all 
that part of the plateau by which access to the castle was possible. 

Sir Guy and Arnoul walked leisurely down the slope to the 
plateau, and passed unchallenged beneath the portcullis. There 
were a few of the retainers and a page standing together in the 
courtyard, of whom Sir Guy asked if their Lord were in the 
castle. One surly fellow answered that he was not yet come 
from his ride; that he would return anon. 

“No matter,” said Sir Guy. ‘‘ Time does not press so but 
that I can await him.” And he moved a little to one side. 
The men continued talking. 

“T tell you”—it was the surly man who spoke—‘ that it 
was my Lord’s favorite hawk.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” broke in another. ‘“‘He cared no 
more for one than for another. ’Twas the page William that 
angered him.” 

“An’t please you,” the boy answered for himself, ‘“‘I did 
not anger him at all; he was already in a rage when I bore 
him his horn of mead, and he dashed it to the ground.” 

“Well, ’tis all one,” grumbled another. ‘‘When you have 
served Sir Sigar Vipont as long as I have, you'll learn to take 
him as you find him. He is angered because—because he is 
angered, that is all; and there’s no more to be said about it. 
Talking will not mend it; and knowing the reason of his anger 
will not make him one whit the less angry.” 

“That, at least, is true,” the surly one commented. “I 
pity the man or maid who crosses him.” 

Sir Guy turned again and made a step towards the group. 
“If Sir Sigar be yet some time away, perchance the Lady Si- 
billa is in the castle with her women?” 

“The Lady Sibilla will be now in the antechamber of the great 
hall, waiting my Lord, her father. It is her custom to meet him 
there when he returns from his ride. Would you speak with 
her? Hither, page! Acquaint thy Lady that Sir Guy, the priest, 
would speak with her. Follow the page, Sir Priest!” 
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The two brothers waited at the foot of the steps leading to 
the hall, until the page returned and bade them go forward. 
They passed up the low and broad flight of stone steps and 
found themselves in the antechamber where she stood, a hand 
resting upon one of the sculptured lions that guarded the en- 
try. Arnoul noticed the device of the Viponts between the 
stone paws—a device repeated in a hundred places throughout 
the apartment. The chamber was dark, with its hanging tapes- 
tries on the walls and its carvings overhead. It was lit only by 
two narrow lancet windows above the entry. Behind the maid 
was the door that led to the great hall itself, covered now by 
heavy curtains of rich, thick brocaded work. 

The Lady Sibilla made Sir Guy and Arnoul welcome, com- 
ing forward to meet them. She was dressed in a gown and 
kirtle of some loose flowing material of a pale grass-green, held 
in at the waist with a girdle and clasps. The expression of her 
brown eyes was thoughtful and serious—too thoughtful and too 
serious, perhaps, for a maid of her years. But a smile lurked 
ever in their liquid depths and played about the corners of her 
lips. She was pale, too, with an unusual pallor, intensified by 
the clustering masses of dark flowing hair that escaped from 
beneath the golden fillet with which it was bound and rippled 
down over her shoulders. 

‘Sir Guy bent over her hand respectfully and named his 
younger brother to her. The lad saluted her with an inclina- 
tion half awkward, half stately, with a sort of innate grace and 
courtliness. He felt abashed and unaccustomed in her presence. 
But she put him at his ease at once with a kindly word and 
frank, open smile. 

‘‘{ remember,” she said, “I remember you long, long ago, 
when you were but a little lad, and I a tiny maid. Besides, I 
saw you at the feast at the Abbey; and knew you then, too.” 

The lad colored. Had Sibilla seen him as he gazed after her 
at Buckfast? He hoped not,-at any rate. But she continued, 
speaking with Sir Guy: 

“My father will return before long. I know, or at least I 
can guess, what you want with him—to arrange, is it not, the 
Masses for my poor mother’s soul ?” 

Sir Guy nodded his assent. “Yes”; he said, “that has 
brought us to Moreleigh.” 

As for Arnoul, he could not tear his eyes from the maiden’s 
face. 
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The Lady Sibilla spoke again: ‘‘I await my father here. 
It is his custom to ride every day, and he always expects to 
find me here on his return. Since he cannot now be long, I 
pray you tarry in the guest-room till he come.” 

They saluted her again and descended the steps. The page, 
waiting for them in the courtyard, conducted them to the 
guest-chamber, which gave upon the hall. And there they seated 
themselves waiting for Sir Sigar’s return. 

The Lady Sibilla stood alone, she also waiting to greet her 
father. 

A clatter of hoofs in the courtyard. The running to and 
fro of many feet. A volley of curses and a cry. The girl 
knew the voice. It was the younger of the pages—a delicate, 
fair-haired lad—who had tasted his master’s riding lash. The 
whip whistled again through the air, and again the shrill cry 
rang out. She could hear the horse snorting and plunging on 
the stones. Her own breath came and went quickly. Should 
she go to her father in the courtyard? Should she stay and 
await his coming? She made up her mind quickly, as she heard 
a third shriek following on the whistling descent of the lash; 
and hiding the misery of her heart by a brave, if piteous, smile, 
she turned to go. 

But hurried steps neared her. The clank of spurs rattled 
on the stone stair. The hangings were parted violently—torn 
asunder. Her father stood before her. But he did not stop to 
embrace her. He passed her by as though he did not see her, 
and stamped up, cursing the whole length of the great echoing 
chamber, to the head of the oaken table that measured it. 

And there he flung himself down at the furthest end, still 
muttering and swearing, in the carved seat at the head of the 
table. His dog slunk in and lay beside his master. And the 
man frowned and glared, beating with his clenched fist and with 
his riding whip upon the board before him. The great swollen 
veins stood out upon his brow, and the thin lips were drawn 
back over his gums, so that his teeth glistened like the teeth 
of some wild animal. The pages trembled in the courtyard 
below. The old seneschal and the handful of retainers kept 
themselves prudently out of sight; for they knew that Sir Sigar 
Vipont, Lord of Moreleigh, had given himself up, body and 
soul into the grip of an ungovernable fury. 

Poor Sibilla stood trembling and fearful at the farther end 
of the hall. She had never seen her father like this, now al- 
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most inarticulate with rage, his curses coming so thick and fast 
from his lips that they sounded like the snarlings and yelpings 
of some wild beast. She sent up a prayer to her dead mother 
and to her patron saints, as, summing up her courage, she 
drew near to the furious knight and laid her little hand upon 
his sleeve. 

He shook her off roughly with an oath. His visage was 
demoniacal. The unhappy maiden wrung her hands and sobbed. 
The dog’s bristles rose as he growled and came sniffing, first at 
the weeping girl, then at his furious master; but a brutal cut 
of the whip sent him howling away; and he slunk back whim- 
pering into a corner. 

Again the girl came forward, pale and resolute. Her voice 
had no trace of tears or sobs in it, as she addressed him: 

“Why do you beat the hound, Father?” she asked. “He 
has done no wrong. And why did you strike poor Oswald? 
What had he done to anger you?” 

The knight’s face grew purple, and the muscles of his throat 
and jaw worked convulsively as her reproachful voice fell upon 
his ear. He was beside himself with anger as he started up, 
throwing the great oaken chair with a crash to the ground in 
his violence and brandishing the heavy riding whip in his up- 
lifted hand. 

“By God! and by the wounds of God!” he shouted. ‘I 
will brook no interfering meddling in my house, not even from 
you, Sibilla! Is it not enough to be served by carrion vultures, 
that my own daughter must turn against me and ask me for 
reasons for doing as I please?” 

He broke into a string of brutal curses and raised the whip, 
the thonged end in his hand, above his head to strike her. It 
was a dangerous weapon for an infuriated man to use. She 
knew he did not mean it—how could he mean it, her own fa- 
ther, so loving and so kind ?—but she shrank before him trem- 
bling, lifting her arm above to guard her head and cowering 
towards the arras. 

The dog sprang forward, growling, its bristles erect, its eyes 
showing red, towards his mistress. Vipont struck at it again 
and again, rolling out a torrent of blasphemous cursing and 
abuse. But the beast kept out of reach, showing its fangs and 
growling the more; and the girl, shrinking and cowering, the 
tears dried in her eyes by very fear and shame, passed the long 
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length of the hall, crouching by the arras, praying to God that 
none should see her father thus possessed. But his mad rage 
held; and he followed her the whole length of the empty room, 
upbraiding and cursing. 

The seneschal and the pages, with two or three of the bow- 
men, crept silently to the antechamber. They knew—far better 
even than his own daughter—what Vipont was capable of doing 
in these mad outbursts of ungovernable, unreasoning wrath. 
Still they never dreamed that any harm could come to the maid 
at her father’s hands. Most like ’twas only the dog that an- 
gered him, they thought, and he would be shouting for them 
to bear the carcass forth—for Vipont was ever ready with the 
steel when in his rage. The clamor filled the courtyard and 
the whole castle. 

Arnoul pulled at his brother’s cassock. ‘‘ Come,’ he said, 
“hasten, there is murder done!” 

He dashed up the short stairway and, tearing the heavy cur- 
tains apart, burst breathless into the hall. The men entered 
behind him and stood about the door, Guy’s pale face strange- 
ly outlined against the dark paneling of the lofty chamber. 

None too soon! 

Vipont—a furious light, as of madness, in his eyes, his face 
twisted and distorted—stood over his daughter, the heavy whip 
lifted in his outstretched hand. The girl uttered low cries and 
moans, turning her white face, drawn with grief and fear and 
shame, away from the sight of her maniacal father. The sun’s 
rays struck upon her dress through the diamond panes of a 
narrow lancet window and stained it red as blood. The hound 
snarled and growled, turning fierce eyes and bared fangs towards 
its master. The men at the doorway caught their breath in a 
quick, sibilant hiss and started forward to protect the girl. The 
outstretched arm seemed poised through an eternity—an arm 
of stone, of steel, of nerves and sinews petrified. With an oath, 
the tense muscles relaxing, he flung himself upon her. 

But Arnoul was quicker. He leaped: at the man like a wild- 
cat and caught the descending hand, shouting the while to the 
others for help. Vipont writhed and struggled, turning his rage 
now upon the boy, cursing and fumbling for the dagger at his 
side. But the lad’s wrists were strong as steel and he kept his 
grip, though he was shaken about and worried like a rat. 

With almost superhuman strength, Vipont lifted him from 
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the floor and whirled him, hanging from his wrists, towards the 
ground. This was the opportunity. The men rushed in from 
behind him, and caught their Lord’s arms above the elbows, 
dragging them backwards till they almost cracked. The senes- 
chal wrested the heavy whip from his hand, and Arnoul stood 
back, gasping and panting, his heart beating and thumping on 
his ribs, a queer, choking sensation in his throat. It was all 
over in an instant. There would be a heavy reckoning with 
their Lord, no doubt; but murder would surely have been 
done without some such interference. 

Vipont stood there, held fast by his own retainers, impotent 
and furious. His hands worked convulsively at his sides, the 
veins standing out like whipcord upon his brow, torrents of 
oaths still falling from his working lips. Sibilla had risen from 
the ground and was weeping silently. Her bosom swelled with 
sobs. Her pride, her love, her honor, had been so cruelly 
wronged, 

Then Sir Guy came forward and led her away from the 
great hall, back to her women. Not a word did he speak. 
Only he took her hand and led her forth weeping. And Vi- 
pont struggled and cursed and clawed at his side for the wea- 
pon as she went. The pages and the remaining bowman stood 
open-mouthed at the door, until the seneschal motioned them 
away. 

And then Arnoul was witness of a strange thing. The veins 
subsided on Sir Sigar’s forehead and his hands ceased to claw 
and fumble at his side. He seemed on a sudden to collapse 
and shrink into himself. Instead of oaths, sobbing groans came 
from his lips. His rage had left him spent and broken; and 
he trembled and shook like a man—a very old man—shaken by 
the palsy.. The seneschal bade the archers loose their master 
and lead him to a seat. Still cowed and broken he fell, all 
huddled together, into the chair they brought him. Only the 
tears ran down his two cheeks and choking sobs shook his en- 
tire body. 

“Let him be,’ whispered the steward. ‘“ He will come to 
himself now. The fit never lasts, but wears itself away like 
this. Only the poor maiden! Poor child, she has never seen 
her father in this his worst of moods. Never before has he 
raised his whip to her. Indeed, he has never lost himself like 

this before.” 
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Vipont had folded his arms upon the table before him and 
bowed his head upon them hiding his face. The sobs still shook 
his frame and echoed through the vast spaces of the room. He 
looked so pitiful and old—that heaped-up figure sobbing in the 
lonely oaken chair—so crushed and old and broken, that the 
boy had it in his heart almost to pity him. But he remem- 
bered what he had seen, and became stern and hard again. 

The seneschal signed to him to follow him; and together they 
withdrew, leaving the knight alone, sobbing in the great empty 
hall. 

“Surely,” said Arnoul, as soon as the heavy curtains had 
closed behind them, hiding the pitiful figure. ‘Surely the 
maiden is not safe with him. He is mad—stark mad! Has 
she no place where she could go, no people of her own to save 
her from a repetition of such danger?” 

“There is her aunt at Exeter, the Abbess of the Benedic- 
tines there,” replied the seneschal. ‘‘But she would never go. 
No; she certainly would never consent to go. Nothing would 
tear her from her father.” 

“But she must go,” insisted the boy imperatively. ‘She 
must be got away from such a madman. Guy shall speak with 
her and persuade her. Abbot Benet will reason with Sir Sigar 
himself. Surely he will listen to reason when once he is calm 
again! And, if need be, the Bishop—” 

‘* She will not listen; and Sir Sigar will hear no reason. 
Let be! young sir, let be!” repeated the seneschal. ‘I know 
what I am saying. The Lady Sibilla will never be persuaded 
to leave her father. But, see! there is your brother, Sir Guy,” 
he went on. “ You will want a bite, both of you, and a sup 
before you return to Woodleigh. And all your journey here 
in vain! Alas! it isnot to be helped! A pity! Yes; a pity! 
Come, Sir Guy! Come, young sir!”—the good seneschal’s 
thoughts turned from his present anxiety to the comforting of 
the inner man—‘‘ we shall find a cold pasty, doubtless, and a 
flagon or so of wine, if we do but look for it. And, after so 
arduous a morning’s work, so disquieting a scene, so terrible 
an adventure, faith of God! we all need it!” 

So saying he disappeared through a low archway, Sir Guy 
and Arnoul following close at his heels. 


’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





























JORIS KARL HUYSMANS. 


BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


JHE death of Joris Karl Huysmans has followed, at 

® afew months’ interval, the death of Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, and the Church in France to-day is 
the poorer through the loss of these two dis- 
\ = tinguished converts to Catholicism. No two men 
could have been more dissimilar, no two could have been 
brought to an understanding of divine truth by more diverse 
paths; yet it was given to each, in his own sphere, to com- 
bat the materialism of the century and to labor in the in- 
terests of the Church to which each had submitted in middle 
life—Brunetiére by the eloquence of his speech and the aus- 
tere probity of his character even more than by his pen; Huys- 
mans by the sheer power of incomparable literary expression. 
In what form and with how great an intensity will their mem- 
ories survive among their countrymen? 

Contemporary events seem to make it easier than is usu- 
ally the case to arrive, so soon after his death, at some per- 
ception of the ultimate place to be filled by Huysmans in the 
literary history of his adopted country. He died (May 13, 1907) 
at a moment when France was in the throes of an anti-religious 
campaign, of which the permanent consequences are still beyond 
our vision, but of which the first and most obvious result has 
been the uprooting of that monastic ideal which has flourished 
with such amazing luxuriance on Gallic soil ever since the day 
when Lacordaire—most characteristic of French friars—preached 
in Notre Dame in the proscribed habit of St. Dominic. 

One of the most distinctive features of the Renaissance of 
Christianity in France during the nineteenth century, after its 
temporary destruction during the Revolution, has surely been 
the very large part played in it by the religious orders, their 
influence, their wealth, their rapid growth. Whether it be a 
teature to rejoice over or to be deplored, it is a fact no one 
cares to dispute. It is surely not without significance that on 
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the eve of the outburst of hatred and bigotry which has cul- 
minated in their forcible disruption, a man of letters of the 
first rank should have come forward as the champion of this 
modern efflorescence of monasticism, as the interpreter of its 
mystical significance and the commentator of its most minute 
observances. 

It is this, I venture to think, that constitutes Huysmans’ per- 
manent right to a niche in his country’s temple of fame. He 
has chronicled, in letters of gold, a state of life which, maybe, 
as far as France is concerned, has passed away beyond recall. 
To this task he devoted his strange genius, his varied erudition, 
and the mature powers of his later life. And into it, with the 
unerring judgment of the true artist, he has woven the history 
of his own spiritual growth, transforming what might have been 
a mere historical retrospect into an absorbing psychological 
study. In other words, he has given us a revelation of the 
human soul almost without parallel in literature, tracing its 
painful upward course from the horrors of Satan-worship to 
the very doors of the cloister. 

Huysmans so identifies Christianity with the monastic life 
at its purest, that it becomes scarcely an exaggeration to as- 
sert that without Solesmes and without La Trappe his conver- 
sion would never have been effected. Hence the identification 
of himself and his own spiritual welfare with that of the many 
religious houses—Carmelite, Benedictine, or Cistercian—that he 
visits and dissects. No one save he could have produced the 
wonderful trilogy of Ex Route, La Cathédrale, and L’ Od/at, and, 
I venture to think, it is for these three books that he will be 
remembered by posterity. 

Few men have been endowed with so complex a nature as 
Huysmans; few have brought their work to so unexpected a 
climax. Descended from a family of Flemish painters he pos- 
sessed by birthright that gift of minute observation so charac- 
teristic of the Flemish school. His memory was prodigious, 
scarcely less remarkable, indeed, than the industry with which 
he accumulated vast stores of out-of-the-way items of informa- 
tion with which his pages are strewn. His senses were abnor- 
mally developed; he was peculiarly sensitive to odors; and in 
the joys of the palate he was an unblushing adept. He was 
indeed avid of sensations in every form; yet, like all epi- 
cureans, he was a prey to boredom and mental lassitude. In 
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general his was a singularly lonely existence, and in later years, 
even when he was living in his apartment in the Rue de Sévres, 
it was that of a student and recluse, wholly destitute of domestic 
joys and lightened only by a few chosen friendships. He had 
a morbid horror of the ugly and commonplace, and an almost 
physical repulsion to every form of suffering, which in itself 
would account for much of his periodical depression of spirits, 
although in his case it was balanced by an exquisite sensitive- 
ness to beauty. Yet it is to be noted that the beauty he loved 
was rather that of art than of nature, the beauty of pure color 
and sculptured line and soaring column. Very rarely does he 
dilate on landscape or scenery, and when he writes of plants 
or flowers it is often merely as a peg on which to hang some 
quaint botanical lore. Yet one has scarcely the right to criti- 
cise his zsthetic limitations, when it is remembered how wide 
were his powers of appreciation, and to what admirable use he 
put them. To no single branch of art was he indifferent: 
music, sculpture, painting, architecture, he studied them all, 
loved them all, and assigned to each its appointed place in the 
harmony of created things. 

Given his time and his temperament, it was inevitable that 
Huysmans should make his dé¢buz in literature as a disciple of 
Emile Zola. His “Sac Au Dos” (1880), describing the brutali- 
ties of barrack life, appeared in the celebrated composite volume, 
the Sotrdées de Médan. A number of pessimistic stories, sordid 
and unpleasant both in subject and treatment, belong to the en- 
suing years: Les Seurs Vatard; A Vau L’ Eau, (1882); Un Di- 
lemme (1884); Croguis Parisiens ; and the notorious A Rebours. 
Soon, however, the revolt against materialism was to come, and, 
like Rosny, Paul and Victor Margueritte, George Moore, and 
other writers less known to fame, Huysmans threw off his 
allegiance to the founder of the naturalist school and, uncon- 
sciously to himself, his mind began to turn towards the things 
of the spirit. 

For, realist as he was in one aspect of his character, he 
was mystic and dreamer in another. Repulsive as A Rebours 
is in many of its features, it nevertheless does forecast in a 
curious way the change that was to come over its author’s life. 
This may be seen on the one hand in the characteristics with 
which he endows his hero, the Duc des Esseintes—a love of 
theological niceties, a vague sense of the Church’s greatness, 
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and a certain familiarity with religious writers, the outcome of 
his Jesuit training ; and on the other, in the realization the book 
betrays of the vanity of mere material things. The decadent 
and neurotic des Esseintes creates for himself a wholly egotistic 
paradise, from which was to be excluded every sign and sound 
which could jar on the most delicate organization, and the ex- 
periment fails miserably. 

Amid the turmoil of criticism aroused by the book few had 
the penetration to perceive whither the author was being led. 
That robust and original genius, Barbey d’Aurevilly, discerned 
it, as years before he had discerned a similar promise of con- 
version in Baudelaire. In an article in the Comstitutionnel 
(July 29, 1884) he drew attention to the humble pathos of the 
prayer that brings the volume to a close, begging mercy “ for 
the Christian who doubts and for the unbeliever who fain would 
believe,” a prayer wrung from the lips of des Esseintes in a 
moment of acute desolation of soul. In Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
judgment it was Huysmans himself who gave utterance to the 
prayer. Yet, twenty year later, in a preface to a privately- 
issued edition of A Redours, the author was able to assert that 
at the time he wrote it he felt no conscious leanings towards 
the Christian faith, and no sense of the need of reformation 
in his own life. 

His conversion, indeed, was still eight years distant. In the 
interval there appeared both Ex Rade and La-Bas, books that 
few Catholics will care to open. Yet Lda-Bas, despite its truly 
horrible revelations concerning the Black Mass and obscure forms 
of Satan-worship both in the Paris of to-day and in the Paris 
of the seventeenth century, possesses for the psychologist the 
interest of bringing on the scene, for the first time, Durtal, the 
man of letters, the hero of the three ensuing novels, the proto- 
type of the author himself. In the intense subjectivity of all 
Huysmans’ writing it is not easy to discriminate between fiction 
and personal experience, but it is admittedly no injustice to him 
to assume that the history of Durtal’s soul’s progress is, in its 
main features, closely autobiographical. None the less, the or- 
dinary reader may well be content to make acquaintance with 
his career only at the stage entitled Zn Route. 

This wonderful book appeared in 1895. Three years previ- 
ously the author had suddenly left Paris, and had made a re- 
treat in the little Trappist monastery of Notre Dame d’Igny. 
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Here he made his peace with God and received Holy Commun- 
ion. The event, when known, produced not a little curious 
speculation in French literary circles, to be followed by an out- 
burst of excited controversy when the whole story was given 
to the world. Unbelievers, while praising the work of art, 
poured scorn on the conversion, and Catholics were too scandal- 
ized at the sinner to credit him with any sincerity of purpose. 
His reconciliation was declared to be unreal, his repentance 
sensational, his whole attitude a mere literary pose. 

Happily a few men, such as the late Mgr. d’Hulst, Francois 
Coppée, and the Abbé F. Klein, besides his trusted friend, the 
Abbé Mugnier, discerned from the first something of the true 
greatness of a book so daringly outspoken and so full of start- 
ling paradoxes that the conventional Christian failed to recognize 
the repentant soul of the Prodigal Son returning to his Father’s 
house in so unwonted a guise. Of the literary merit of the 
book there could scarce be any question. The uncertainties, 
the tentative experiment of earlier works, here disappear. With 
none of the usual stock-in-trade of the novelist—no love episode, 
no heroine, no plot—he holds the reader by the unbroken unity 
of the theme treated in a style so incisive, so picturesque, so 
varied in imagery as to carry one unfatigued through his long- 
est and most learned dissertations. Few writers have so vast 
a vogabulary at their command as Huysmans, and his frequent 
use of unusual words is a continual tax on the foreign reader. 
In this he scarcely falls short of Balzac or Flaubert. 

The ultimate test, however, of a book such as En Route 
as, I may surely add, of the Confessions of St. Augustine, must 
lie, not in its purely literary qualities, but in its essential sin- 
cerity, and its reliability as an unvarnished record of a soul’s 
conversion to God. Judged from such a standard, I confess it 
is hard to understand that any unprejudiced person can remain 
unmoved by Huysmans’ confessions. Our passion for the sen- 
sational and mock-heroic which has caused us to embellish be- 
yond all recognition the simple records of early hagiographers 
in order to bring them more into accord with our own false 
standards of what is edifying and becoming in saints and mar- 
tyrs, often blinds us to the real nature of man’s heroic struggle 
against evil in daily life. Huysmans has an unequalled capacity 
for reproducing not only the doubts and hesitations of the hu- 
man mind, the petty pretexts on which we would fain put from 
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us some unwelcome duty, the paltry cowardice that clogs our 
powers of action, but also the fierce onslaughts of temptation 
to which human nature is prone. Durtal is never heroic, as 
we are wont to understand heroism, but he is amazingly, con- 
vincingly, human! 

Another point which testifies to Huysmans’ transparent sin- 
cerity is that when it comes to the definite question of the 
cause of his own conversion, he, adept as he is in self-analysis, 
remains dumb. ‘‘ Providence was merciful to me,” he writes 
simply in the preface to A Rebours, already referred to, ‘‘and 
the Blessed Virgin was kind.” Elsewhere he speaks of Dur 
tal’s weariness of life, of the prayers of relations, of the com- 
pelling power of Christian art as contributory causes. He ex- 
claims : 

Ah! the true test of Catholicism is surely the art that it 
provided, the art that no man has been able to surpass: the 
Primitifs in painting and sculpture, the mystics in verse and 
in prose, plain chant in music, and in architecture the Roman 
and the Gothic (Zn Route. P. 10). 


These, however, are the more external reasons and leave 
much unaccounted for. After all, who can apportion and de- 
termine the workings of the Holy Spirit within us? Are not 
most stories of conversions singularly unconvincing documents ? 
Yet a lesser artist than Huysmans would certainly have made 
the attempt. 

Having once embraced Catholicism, Huysmans’ attitude, in 
all essentials of faith, partook of the receptive docility of child- 
hood. He seems to have been wholly untouched by—indeed 
quite uninterested in—the intellectual problems that cause dis- 
tress to so many in our day. So, too, he had no leanings to- 
wards liberalism, whether within or without the Church. Poles 
asunder as they were by nature, his religious attitude, in its 
simple directness, reminds me at times of that of the Breton, 
Ernest Hello. They had in common their vivid sense of the 
Communion of Saints, and their intimate knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, rare among Frenchmen. Both are wholly free from 
the sin of human respect. To Huysmans religion could never 
be a matter of outward observances, a conventional formula. 
To him it meant nothing less than the familiarity of the soul 
with God and the diligent cultivation of such a state of life as 
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renders the familiarity more real, more continuous. For the 
majority of souls such favorable conditions can scarce be found 
outside the cloister. Hence his enthusiasm for La Trappe, the 
wonderful picture of which supplies the most enchanting pages 
of En Route. No writer of our day has penetrated more in- 
timately than he into the mystical beauty of the cloistered ideal, 
the far-reaching power of prayer, the awful reality of repara- 
tion for the sins of others. 

His knowledge of the writings of the great mystics of the 
Church, more especially those of Spain and Flanders, is such 
as few laymen can pretend to. Living thus, as he did, in his 
later years, in touch with the highest conceptions of Christian 
truth, his mind steeped in the symbolism and the liturgy of the 
Church, it was perhaps only human that he should betray un- 
due impatience of the worldly compromises of every-day Catho- 
lics. The fashionable preacher, the theatrical cantiques of the 
Mois de Marie, religion reduced to a matter of painted statu- 
ettes and candles and chromos, the “imbecile literature” and 
“inept press” of Catholic France, all excite his unmeasured 
scorn, and if his picturesque language is over-emphatic, and 
his denunciations unduly sweeping, who can deny the basis of 
right upon his side? He is a literary Savonarola, who would 
joyfully have lit a bonfire on the Parvis Notre Dame, in which 
to fling all those trivial objets de piété which he believed to 
stand between the soul and God. None the less, one must re- 
gret that his generous defence of the religious orders should 
have led him into an undue depreciation of the French secular 
clergy. It is reassuring to learn from the Abbé Brémond, in 
a sympathetic appreciation of his friend, in Le Correspondant 
(June 10, 1907), that the invectives to be found in Huysmans’ 
books were much attenuated as they fell from his own lips, 
and that his innate kindness of heart took from them all their 
sting. Apparently his complex nature included a certain Flem- 
ish thick-skinnedness, for we are told that he was genuinely sur- 
prised and distressed on learning that his ferocious plain-speak- 
ing had caused pain in many quarters, and it is to be noted 
that his latest writings are comparatively free from personalities. 

After the mysticism of the Church was to follow its sym- 
bolism, after Notre Dame de ’Atre, Chartres Cathedral. To 
most people Chartres has been but one among the many beau- 
tiful Gothic churches of France. For readers of La Cathédrale 
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it will ever retain a loveliness all its own, as the home par ex- 
cellence of the Blessed Virgin, as a “‘ blonde aux yeux bleus,” as 
“the most superhuman and exalted art the world has ever 
seen.” Never has Cathedral been celebrated by so fervid and 
penetrating a chronicler. Never has the symbolism of mediz- 
val sculptors and builders been subjected to a more searching 
analysis. There are exquisite romantic pages telling of the 
erection of the great building, of the wave of religious emotion 
that brought together a motley army of rich and poor to toil, 
as on a new Crusade, for the greater glory of the Mother of 
God. There is a wonderful picture of the vast nave at early 
dawn, in which the clustered pillars are compared with forest 
trees. And there is a long, detailed study of the incomparable 
statuary that decorates the exterior, a study in which every 
variation of line and expression is keenly noted. To Huysmans 
each stone figure is as a living witness of the past, an indi- 
viduality endowed with all the characteristics of the saint or 
prophet whose name it bears, and to be written about, there- 
fore, in tones of reverent admiration. Here is a charming pas- 
sage referring to the group of royal ladies who adorn the 
Western porch: 


What say they to each other, they who have watched St. 
Bernard, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, St. Fulbert, St. Ives, 
Blanche of Castile, and so many of the elect, pass by them be- 
fore penetrating into the starry gloom of the nave? Do they 
speak of the death of their companions, of those five statues 
that have disappeared forever from their little circle? Do 
they listen, through the half-closed doors, to the moaning of 
the desolate wind of the psalms and the roaring of the great 
waters of the organ? Can they hear the preposterous ex- 
clamations of the tourists who laugh at seeing them so tall and 
stiff? Can they detect, in common with so many saints, the 
odor of sin, the stench from the slime of the souls that brush 
by them? If it were indeed so, one could no longer lift one’s 
eyesto them . . . and yet Durtal continued to gaze, for 
he could not drag himself away ; they held him by the never- 
tailing charm of their mystery. In fine, he said to himself, 
they are extra-terrestrial, in spite of their material form. 
Their bodies do not exist though their souls are free to dwell 
in their sculptured vesture ; they are thus in perfect unison 
with the basilica which, it also, is disincarnated from its stone 
walls, and rises far above the earth, in a flight of ecstasy. 
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Of actual story, there is in La Cathédrale even less than in 
En Route. We follow the neophyte into the comparatively 
serene atmosphere of the Cathedral city, where his worst trials 
are his states of dryness and spiritual lassitude, under which he 
groans in a frankly human fashion and lives through as best he 
may. The incomparable Madame Bavoil supplies the only touch 
of femininity in a volume which might well be studied for its 
learning apart from its literary qualities. Not only are there the 
long disquisitions on statuary and stained glass which legitimate- 
ly find a place in an architectural work, but the author has in- 
troduced in addition elaborate studies of Fra Angelico, of the 
German Primitif school, of the symbolism of gems and of plants, 
of odors and of colors, and of the marvels of medizval besti- 
aries. 

That the average reader is somewhat overwhelmed by so 
continuous a stream of unfamiliar information poured out be- 
fore him cannot be denied, in spite of the skill with which 
Huysmans sifts and tabulates the quaint wisdom of medizval 
students and chroniclers. And, in point of fact, the digressions 
are not wholly lacking in method, for they are all off-shoots of 
study from that of the liturgy of the Church which, as years went 
by, became to Huysmans an ever-increasing pre- occupation, 
whether in Paris or Chartres, at La Trappe or Solesmes. 

With him it was a passion as genuine and as reverent as 
that which has given us Dom Guéranger’s many and invaluable 
volumes. Even before Durtal’s conversion, his love for the 
Church’s Office, rightly rendered, had led him, a rapturous wor- 
shipper, to vespers in the chapel of the Benedictines in the Rue 
Monsieur, and later, when the death of the Abbé Géuresin de- 
prived Chartres of any special claim as a place of residence, it 
was the determining influence which established him, after much 
mehtal hesitation, in the character of an oblate in the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of the Val des Saints—the Ligugé of real life. 

It is no small proof of Huysmans’ wide powers of apprecia- 
tion where the religious orders are concerned that, having been 
reconciled to the Church at La Trappe, and thrilled through all 
his being by his vision of the Cistercian ideal of silence and 
penance and vicarious suffering, he should have grasped, with 
scarcely less enthusiasm, the spirit of the benign rule of St. 
Benedict. It was the solemn and dignified rendering of God’s 
worship with the daily recitation of the divine office in full choir 
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as the central feature of monastic life, implying, as is the case 
in Benedictine houses, the sole use of his beloved plain chant 
and the entire exclusion of figured music that appealed so strong- 
ly to Huysmans. Next there was his subtle appreciation of the 
somewhat ill-defined position of an oblate, bound by no vows, 
yet participating in some measure of monastic routine, and shar- 
ing in many of the spiritual privileges of a dedicated life with- 
out that entire surrender of time and intellectual interests which 
to many men in middle life becomes a practical impossibility, 
however piously disposed. 

All these themes are meditated and commented on in L’ Obdlat 
in a mood more placid and equable than that of its predeces- 
sors. The ordinary events of cloistered life, the great feasts of 
the Church, Holy Week, Durtal’s own clothing and profession as 
an oblate, are so many pegs on which to hang learned disser- 
tations on art and music and, above all, on the right rendering 
of the Church’s liturgy. A pleasant touch of gentle satire is 
introduced in the presentment of the devout Mlle. de Garambois, 
who shares in the author’s own weakness for “‘ de bons petits 
plats,” and gives him an outlet for the display of his culinary 
lore. The dispersal of the community under the Associations 
Law not only brings the trilogy to a sad close, but, in a meas- 
ure, seems to cut short the work of interpretation of the mysti- 
cal life to an unbelieving generation, which Huysmans had made 
in a special sense his own. His countrymen at least made it 
clear that they had no national use for centres of prayer and 
sacrifice among them. 

Huysmans had, however, several years of work still before 
him. Reluctantly he returned to his solitary life in Paris on 
the closing of the Abbey at Ligugé and in spite of impaired 
health was able to see through the press two new books, which 
complete in different directions his studies of religious phenom- 
ena. The first was the long-delayed Life of Sainte Lydwine de 
Schiedam, a Flemish ecstatic of the early fifteenth century, whose 
powers of taking on herself the sins and sufferings of others 
render her one of the most extraordinary figures in medizval 
hagiography. Needless to say, Huysmans is no disciple of the 
modern critical school of historians, although the biography 
opens with a vigorous and wholly unconventional picture of the 
moral condition of Europe at the birth of the saint. He rarely 
cites an authority, and he appears to place an equal value on 
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all the narratives he reproduces. His treatment, more especially 
in regard to physical and medical details, is as realistic as any- 
thing in Zola. Yet the awe-inspiring, pathetic life is lit up by 
the passion of love that inspired it, skillfully reflected in the 
pages of a biographer who is able to appreciate to the full the 
mystical significance of events that to men of the world are 
wholly incomprehensible, and which alone render possible a 
life of such acute and ceaseless suffering. 

The book on Lourdes, published in 1906, proved a last act 
of homage to the Blessed Virgin, to whom Huysmans attributed 
so large a share in his conversion. From the venerable and 
solemn beauties of Chartres to the cheap modernity of Lourdes 
was change indeed! And it says much for Huysmans’ spiritual 
vision that, although his zsthetic senses suffered so acutely at 
Lourdes that he was obliged to have recourse to a theory of 
direct diabolic influence to account for the all-pervading hide- 
ousness of building and statuary, his belief in the miraculous 
nature of the cures effected never wavered. He moans over 
the entire absence of liturgical life, over the mutilated vespers 
and the Low Masses, accompanied by popular hymns—‘‘de pie- 
uses dure-lures,”—he calls them—and asks why even the Little 
Office of our Lady finds no place in any of her sanctuaries at 
Lourdes. Critical as he is in all that concerns religious art, and 
oppressed as he becomes at times by the noise, the crowds, the 
surging popular life of the place, and the impossibility of find- 
ing a silent, empty corner from which to converse with our 
Lady in peace, his testimony is emphatic as to the spiritual mar- 
vels of the place, and the extraordinary exaltation induced by 
the prayers and chants of vast multitudes of people. There is, 
as he says, in spite of all that may jar upon one, ‘‘so much 
faith, so many prayers, so much love.” He sums up the Grotto 
as a vast hospital let loose in Neuilly fair, yet admits that there 
the Virgin at times is more living and more accessible than 
elsewhere. He has generous praise for the inexhaustible char- 
ity of nurses and Jbrancardiers, and declares that at Lourdes 
alone may be found a veritable fusion of classes. And asa fi- 
nal proof of the strong spiritual influences at work, he dwells 
on an aspect of the pilgrimages that is too often overlooked: 
the resignation and peace of soul habitually vouchsafed to those 
who leave with body uncured. There is no despondency, no 
despair, when the waters fail to straighten the crippled limbs, 
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but instead an infusion of courage and hope and patience for 
the future. 

The suffering that stirred such real sympathy in Huysmans’ 
heart was soon to fall to his own share. Lovers of that most 
engaging of family records, the Récit d’une Seur, for whom no 
circumstance connected with the La Ferronaye family can be 
indifferent, will remember how Pauline Craven, most brilliant 
of conversationalists even in her brilliant circle, spent the last 
two years of her life paralyzed and speechless, deprived utterly 
of the one gift in which she had taken pride, and with what per- 
fect resignation she made what, for her, was the hardest sacrifice 
of all. A somewhat similar fate was reserved by Divine Provi- 
dence for J. K. Huysmans. The man endowed with an abnor- 
mal sensitiveness of taste and smell, with an intense shrinking 
from disease and ugliness in every form, was to die by inches 
from a malady loathsome to himself and to those who waited 
on him. For six months he lingered, struck down by cancer 
of the palate, and if even after La Cathédrale and L’Odlat there 
were still some incredulous critics who doubted of the sincerity 
of his conversion, they must surely have been silenced forever 
by the patience and courage with which he bore the slow prog- 
ress of the one disease for which science can supply no remedy 
and but little alleviation. 














AN UNCIVIL ENGINEER. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 





teaeomemee E WISTON-ON-THE-SEA had never had a boom. 
; iy It was, indeed, a question with its more con- 
servative class whether anything so modern could 
be desirable. Bearing with proud endurance the 
% reverses following an unequal war, it viewed with 
distrust any threatening ripple of commercial prosperity as some- 
thing rather common. However, when through its senator the 
Department decided to build at this point a model navy yard, 
there was a certain communal thrill. 

“Dem Yankees gwine gib us a good long job o’ work,” 
cheerfully concluded the African contingent, even more cheer- 
ful when unemployed. 

“Let us hope Senator Cotesworthy did nothing unworthy 
of his distinguished grandfather in helping this matter through,” 
declaimed the serious-faced, elderly men. 

And the prim, little old ladies in black flitted in and out 
of each other’s houses and sighed: ‘‘ Another influx of strangers, 
my dear!” 

None of these took into account that the wheels of time 
move steadily, and that youth’s expectant gaze is for a day 
freshly dawning rather than for one already set. Thus the 
young men and maidens rejoiced surreptitiously over visions of 
new and interesting people coming in, and consequent festivities 
and what. not. 

Hartwell, officer in charge of the dry dock, taking a con- 
stitutional along the sea wall, was hardly conscious of two 
charming maidens who met and passed him. But these were 
perfectly conscious of him, having noted his approach when he 
first came up the steps of the Battery High Walk. 

“Child,” whispered the taller and older excitedly, “that’s 
the one I told you about—the new man up at the yard. Isn’t 
he fine? Such lovely auburn hair—and eyes!” 

‘‘Auburn eyes? That’s a new variety,” commented the 
‘younger, dark-haired girl. But she also took sufficient interest 
to curve her vision in a miraculous feminine manner around her 
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shoulder without turning her head. ‘‘ He has a tolerable figure,” 
she conceded. “ What does he do?” 

“ Civil engineer.” 

“Is an officer a civil engineer, Sue?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What does it matter? A rose by any 
name— With that lordly air, be sure he bosses the job, what- 
ever he’s called.” 

Their musical tinkle of subdued laughter went with Hart- 
well, again near-by, as the sea-breeze fluttering their white 
gowns, and the sunset glow across the harbor waters, merely as 
part of pleasant surroundings. For he was mentally intent on 
problems connected with levers and parallelograms and darkeys 
who wouldn’t half work. And presently against the gorgeous 
orange sky they saw him pass prosaically to his dinner. But 
the girls, lissome and buoyant, strolled and whispered and 
tinkled as these young things do until, in the dusk, they were 
sought by one of the prim little ladies in black, who was the 
younger’s Cousin Maria, and led home with the gentle reproof: 
*“You know, my dears, well-bred girls—young /adies—shouldn’t 
be out late.” 

Subsequently to this afternoon it became a custom with Sue 
Biddleson to rush tempestuously upon Amaryllis Lane, or vice 
versd, with such remarks as: “I was coming from music-lesson 
to-day, child, when what do you think? I met the Civil!” 
Or: “The Civil passed our house this afternoon, and he look- 
ed—stunning!” — 

Then Sue, who had been “ out” for two seasons, whereas 
Amaryllis would not make her bow to society until after Christ- 
mas, announced cruelly: “I expect to meet the Civil Thursday 
night at the ball; and I’ll think of you, dear, when I’m danc- 
ing with him.” 

Amaryllis widened her eyes pathetically and leaned her little 
head, with its weight of dusky tresses, on one side like a vivid 
blossom on its stem, in a way she had. 

“Well,” she responded, the humor of the situation evoking a 
dimple or two, “give him my love. But what if he shouldn’t go?” 

“Not go! When he has cards to a St. Ursula!” It was 
Susan’s firm conviction that these festivities were the social 
events, not so much of the earth as of the universe. She held 
from her parents a simple faith that the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias would fee] flattered by an invitation to one. And when 
her more traveled friends spoke of presentations at centuries- 
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old courts, or of Admirals’ brilliant flag-ship receptions to 
royalty, she would ask in ingenuous provincialism: ‘‘ Have you 
ever attended a St. Ursula ball?” Thus, when Thursday had 
come and gone, it was with reluctant and astonished admission 
of his absence that she spoke of “‘the Civil.” 

‘‘ Has been invited to everything, Frank Dascom says, but 
goes nowhere. Too busy, maybe; but he’s at the club some- 
times—and the men all like him.” 

Amaryllis accorded sympathy to this discomfiture, though 
with shining eyes. ‘‘ Papa has a contract up at the yard,” she 
volunteered, after a while. ‘‘He is going there this afternoon.” 

“The very thing,” pronounced Susan briskly, who was by 
no means like the poor cat in an old adage as regards ‘“‘let- 
ting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’” 

**I—don’t—know—” hesitated the more scrupulous hearer ; 
but the indulgent Mr. Lane found himself with two fair com- 
panions on his visit to the navy yard. 

“You understand, of course, girls, that this is exceptional. 
Visitors are strictly excluded at present; but, as I go on busi- 
ness, there’s no great harm in taking you, if you keep quiet 
and out of the way.” 

To an unobservant father, their becoming simplicity of toilet 
and sparkling demureness of manner promised this; so he over- 
looked, and Susan never saw, though Amaryllis noted sensitive- 
ly, a fleeting expression of surprise on Captain Hartwell’s face 
during the introduction. 

“Sorry we are too busy properly to do the honors just 
now,” he said briefly. ‘“‘ My assistant, Mr. Dascom, is absent; 
but I will detail a man to show the young ladies around while 
we attend to business in my office, Mr. Lane.” 

Then the girls found themselves gravely inspecting the basin 
of the dock and the half-finished sea wall and the foundations 
of the officers’ quarters, under the escort of a respectful and 
painfully well-informed marine, while Mr. Lane was closeted 
with ‘‘the Civil” for along hour or more. At length, gra- 
ciously but determinedly, Amaryllis dismissed their guide that 
she might give way to mirth. 

“A friend’s father’s business call is not the chance of a 
lifetime, is it, Sue?” 

“It’s a beginning,” said that dauntless damsel. Which she 
maintained in the face of Captain Hartwell’s perfunctory remark or 
two on joining them, and evident preoccupation as they drove away. 
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**Government’s got an admirably efficient officer there,” said 
Mr. Lane. ‘‘ Pleasure to do business with him.” 

“Isn’t his manner rather—rather—?” hinted Amaryllis. 

“Not at all. His time is valuable. You girls had an un- 
usual chance to go over the works. You must have enjoyed it.” 

“Oh, we did!” said his daughter gleefully. ‘‘Didn’t we, 
Susan ?” 

“Certainly,” answered that young person dryly. Her en- 
thusiasm, however, was rekindled when next she descended in 
a whirl upon Amaryllis’ sanctum. ‘‘ Amaryllis, darling, such a 
piece of news! He’s a hero!” 

ce Who ° ” 

“The Civil.” 

“What kind of a hero?” 

“Oh, you know. A regular hero’’; said the literal Susanna. 
“Carried a flag all by himself up San Juan. Or—no—no—res- 
cued some wounded Spanish sailors at risk of almost certain 
death from a torpedo; no, that’s not it; Frank Dascom’ll tell 
you. All the- men think it splendid, and his picture has been 
in all the papers. Frank might have told us before!” 

Then she tiptoed to the door, shutting it with noiseless care, 
and produced from her shopping-bag two cabinet-sized, indif- 
ferently good photographs of Hartwell. ‘“ Dolby had ’em,” she 
said triumphantly. ‘Told me he’d sold dozens just after the 
war, and always kept one in his show-case until Captain Hart- 
well asked him to take it out. Now what we want is his auto- 
graph on the back.” 

“TI certainly do not!” protested Amaryllis. 

“Yes, you do; and I’ve arranged an easy way to get it. 
We'll go up to the Country Club—to play tennis; and then, 
instead of getting out there, we'll go on to the yard; and, as 
we're acquainted, we’ll just ask him.” 

“ Susan, what would your father say ?”” She knew very well 
what her own and her Cousin Maria would say. 

“They won’t know,” said Susan calmly. ‘ Why, at Darton 
College, the girls used to go to matinées and get the leading 
man’s autograph under the very nose of a cantankerous chaperon. 
I’d rather take risks for a hero’s name myself.” She might not 
have prevailed with the younger against the ingrained instincts 
of fine breeding, but that her lesser years made Amaryllis shrink 
a little from the charge of “ working for a halo.” 

It happened that the afternoon Susan elected to go auto- 
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graph-hunting closed a troublous day for Captain Hartwell, in 
which constant struggling with unreliable and insubordinate 
negro labor had terminated in something approaching riot. He 
_heard the sunset gun with a sigh of relief, and was indulging in 
his first moments of relaxation, when the vexed strain returned 
to his brow at the announcement: ‘“ Ladies to see you, sir.” 

“Wouldn’t it be Fate’s irony to send me a book-agent just 
now!” he muttered derisively, returning to his office. 

Amaryllis had just lent impetus to her failing courage by 
murmuring in desperate jest: “‘ Suppose—suppose he should be 
Hobson in disguise!’’ when the door opened, admitting an un- 
willing host. 

““Good—afternoon,” he said formally, “‘ what can I do for 
you, ladies?” 

“We have heard so much,” said Susan, “of your—your 
great act of heroism; and—and—will you, please, write your 
name on these?” 

He took the pictures without a word, picked up a pen, and 
scrawled a signature across each, returning it. Then he looked 
gravely at his visitors, recognizing them now as the pretty girls 
who had accompanied Mr. Lane, and continued standing, tall 
and straight. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ but I am much older than 
you—have seen the world—so I venture to tell you that it is 
better for young ladies to come here just now—if at all—with 
escort. I fancy your fathers—being Lewistonians—would hard- 
ly sanction anything unconventional, even to get the entirely 
worthless autograph of an insignificant soldier.” 

“‘ Insignificant!” exclaimed the denser Susan. ‘‘Oh, no; Mr. 
Dascom told me—” But she was unheard, his attention being 
fascinated. by the wave of color which swept over Amaryllis’ 
face and then subsided, leaving her so pale that her dusky hair 
and lashes and scarlet lips showed startlingly vivid against her 
great white hat. 

A fear, unfounded but paralyzing, that she might cry was cut 
short by a brick which came crashing through a window- pane 
close to her head. He had pushed them back unceremonious- 
ly, and was out, revolver in hand, running with his few assist- 
ants towards the riotous laborers, before the girls knew what 
had happened. From the window they saw him, stern and de- 
termined, cow the threatening, tumultuous mob; saw him drive 
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them backward through the gate, which was barred behind 
them, and saw him return composed and competent. 

“They have been giving trouble,” he explained shortly. 
“Drinking, probably. It might not be safe for you to go back 
that way. I will take you in the launch to one of the wharves, 
where you can get a car.” 

“We are more than sorry to add to your trouble, 
Amaryllis in a toneless voice. 

‘*I_ am only concerned for your safety,” he replied as un- 
movedly. No other word was spoken while the little launch 
went cleaving her way to their wharf; and they parted with 
the slightest of farewells. 

Then Susan was at liberty to call him: “Crank! Frump! 
Freak! Boor!” and other epithets, which she did with free- 
dom and relish. 

‘You leave me nothing to remark,’’ commented Amaryllis, 
with a forced smile. ‘But let’s be fair. The man is good- 
looking enough, if he zs a bear. Why not just call him the 
Uncivil? That would fit.” She was tearing her picture slowly 
into very small pieces and strewing the pavement with them. 

“T’ll keep mine,” said the philosophic Susan. ‘The girls’ll 
think he gave it, and envy me.” 

When imported workmen and peace and routine had re- 
turned to the yard, Hartwell had time to remember a girl, slim 
and graceful, with dark eyes, and lashes resting on a cheek of 
damask-rose, which had gone suddenly white at his words. 

‘I am a beast!” he thought repentantly. ‘I have lived so 
long with work and without women that I begin to be a savage. 
What harm was their thoughtless escapade, that I must preach 
at them like a venerable mentor! But I was over-strained— 
and I do feel such a fool when people babble about heroism!” 
He winced again, recalling that blush and sensitive lip’s quiver. 

The subject of his thoughts was passionately arraigning her- 
self at this time. ‘‘Oh, how could I—could I—cou/d I do such 
a thing ? Give a man a right to lecture me—me, Amaryllis Lane! 
But he must have seen that it was just a foolish prank—that we 
were ladies—and it was cruel in him—and—and ungentlemanly!”’ 

When they chanced upon “the Uncivil” now, Susan would 
grant the merest nod of her fluffy, flaxen head; but from Ama- 
ryllis’ graceful indifference none could have guessed, save its ob- 
ject, her deeper resentment. Frank Dascom, Hartwell’s secre- 
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tary, being with them on one of these occasions, remarked with 
his wonted levity : 

‘What a charmingly cordial way you Lewistonians have of 
bowing to strangers! I nearly fell upon your necks and wept 
with delight when I first encountered your farthest north man- 
ner.” 

**It’s a wonder you didn’t,” said both maidens, with whom 
the lanky, spectacled, irreverent youth was a favorite. 

“There is still time to repair the omission,” he suggested 
hopefully. ‘ But what’s the matter with the Chief that you so 
freeze him?” 

‘* His own manner being so genial?” said Miss Lane sweetly. 

“T don’t know. He’s all right with men. They say he’s 
rather avoided women since he lost his sweetheart by a very 
sad accident ten or twelve years ago. Did you know that your 
father had asked the Chief and me to dinner to-morrow? Please 
invite Miss Biddleson to meet me. I am doing noble mis- 
sionary work in reclaiming her from ancestor-worship. She be- 
gins to worship me instead, which must in time prove civilizing.” 

So this was what came, Amaryllis thought, of withholding 
confidence from her father. She must receive a coldly-critical, 
disagreeable man, whom she deeply disliked. At least Susan 
should share the situation. 

As to Hartwell, this first invitation casahen by him in 
Lewiston had been accepted eagerly. ‘‘I can reassure that 
flower-like girl that I am not quite a bear,” was his unacknowl- 
edged reason. To find himself at her right hand, with shaded 
candle-light illumining glass and silver and flowers, and above 
all, her radiant self in shimmering drapery, seemed in spite of 
more then a decade’s seniority and acquaintance with many 
countries, an event. He talked well and easily, yet was all the 
while well aware of an intervening film of ice. 

“I am hopelessly unforgiven,” he decided, when this stately 
young nymph, whose pomegranate blooms vied with her checks 
and lips, preceded him from the room. He soon found him- 
self relegated to his host’s attentions, while the younger trio 
chatted and sang and laughed intermittently in the contiguous 
music-room. His interest wandered thither. He heard mirth- 
ful protest from Sue, and Frank Dascom reiterate that: ‘It 
would be the proudest day of Dascom Senior’s life when his 
son should stand before him and say: ‘ Father, I have brought 
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you a Biddleson !’” and then telling her that he had seen a por- 
trait of her “renowned grandfather” somewhere, and that she 
was a considerable improvement on haz.” 

“Gently, gently, children,” urged good little, prim little 
Cousin Maria, passing through. 

“ Wouldn’t that jar you?” commented the graceless secretary. 

“ You forget that’s my Cousin Maria,” remonstrated a laugh- 
ing girl. 

“Is it my fault that she’s not also mine? Say but the word, 
and I am at your feet.” 

Hartwell frowned; he too used to sing and talk nonsense 
not so very long ago; but—but—there should be limits. Miss 
Biddleson, now—. He took his leave shortly, drawing the re- 
luctant secretary in his wake. 

“ Delightful house to visit at,” observed the latter, lighting 
his cigarette. ‘‘ Charming people, the Lanes. Miss Biddleson’s 
a nice girl, too, or will be some day. She no longer quotes her 
papa and mamma to me asan ultimatum. She begins to under- 
stand that the great outside world is larger and livelier than 
their cemetery lot. I fancy I have taught her a thing or two 
during our acquaintance.” 

His chief smiled grimly in the dark. He also had been 
fatuous enough to assume the office of teacher. 

With the evening of Amaryllis’ first ball, there came to her, 
without card, a mass of such roses, pearly and opalescent, as 
eclipsed all her others. She hovered over these, then, quite 
unsuspectingly, carried only them. 

‘You are a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” declared 
Frank Dascom, when he could get near her, “and I want eight 
dances.” ; 

“TI have just two left and you may have one,’ 
in pretty sovereignty. 

“ And I the other?” said a deeper voice, and its owner had 
written his name and left them. 

“I call that brazen cheek,” grumbled Dascom. “ Hardly 
acquainted and swipes one of my dances! But you could have 
knocked me down with a feather when I found him here. Looks 
well in evening dress—doesn’t he? But the Chief frivolous! 
Not that a St. Ursula is really frivolous. Heaven forbid! It 
is a grave and solemn function. Am I wearing the regulation 
funereal smile? For your old President has cocked an eagle eye 
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at me—or is it at your loveliness? I understand he called me 
a chattering idiot at the Yacht Club, because I proved one of 
his dates mistaken. Mustn’t differ, in Lewiston, from a Colonial 
Dame over forty. Admire the Chief’s nerve; he’s bearding the 
lion in his den—actually talking to his nibs!” He would never 
have guessed that Hartwell at that moment was envying the 
talent for utter nonsense which brought her frequent smile. 

When it came the officer’s turn to lead out the fairy princess 
in white and silver, his mind was quite made up. He forestalled 
the anticipated, cold excuse. “If you do not care to dance 
—for any reason—I know a pleasant place, quiet and cool”; 
and led her, surprised into acquiescence, to a vine-screened 
corner. Then he began with his old abruptness: “ When you 
came in carrying my roses, I took it for an omen that my cause 
admitted, at least, of some special pleading. Your indignation 
since that afternoon is natural. I cannot say to soften it that 
my words were incorrect; but that it was not for me to speak 
them.” 

Her little head was held high, making such a picture that he 
drew a deep breath. “You not being our parent or guardian.” 

“‘No; thank heaven!” At this she could not forbear a smile 
even now. But he caught at it, speaking more earnestly: 
“Some acrimony I beg you to forgive in a man very tired, 
much harassed, and—fasting. Also, it is, to me, the last straw 
when any one alludes to some trifling, matter-of-course affair 
of duty, as a thing remarkable. What comes up is all in the 
day’s work; and an officer would be a coxcomb who fancied 
himself exceptional.” 

“‘T understand,” she said, looking at him now quite simply 
and directly. Then, with a charming, coquettish lowering of 
the lashes: ‘‘You had the advantage that afternoon. You were 
looking upon real heroism. It took e—nor—mous courage to 
do something—very foolish and forward.” 

“ Let’s absolve each other of heroism and begin anew,” he 
suggested, with boyish happiness of manner. ‘‘ Then you will 
give me this extra and let me take you in to supper?” 

‘Can I believe my eyes?” said Sue Biddleson later. ‘ There 
goes Amaryllis to supper with that animal of an Uncivil! And 
she looks like a happy dream!” 

‘“Yes”; assented Frank Dascom rather heavily. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he is taking lessons in civil engineering.” 











THE CRISES OF CATHOLICISM. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 





SRE must, indeed, be a detached observer of the the- 
@ ological horizon who has not felt his religious 
emotions stirred in the presence of the unrest 
which seems to prevail to-day in nearly every no- 

“aera table centre of Catholic thought. The publica- 
tion at + Raabe, a few weeks since, of a new Syllabus-of Errors 
trenching upon some of the most vital points of Christian teach- 
ing, and the grave emphasis given to that act more recently 
still by an Encyclical Letter from the Holy Father himself, may 
be said to have directed the minds even of the least regardful 
to a condition of things which we have not been accustomed 
to associate with the easy flow of orthodox opinion for the past 
three dozen years. 

Yet it may be doubted whether the Catholic public, clerical 
or lay, in this country, quite realizes the extent of the unrest 
to which we refer, however sensible it may be, owing to the 
Papal documents in the case, of the drift of the movement that 
has caused it. In London and at St. Beuno’s, at Stonyhurst, 
at Oscott, and at Old Hallin England; at Milltown Park and at 
Maynooth across the Irish Sea; in Paris and in Toulouse; at 
Louvain, at Bonn, at Tiibingen and in Munich; at Innsbruck 
and in Vienna; in Northern Italy, and even in the Eternal 
City itself, where, from the nature of the case, neither specu- 
lation nor original research can be expected to be venturesome, 
there is a well-defined feeling that, in making provision for the 
coming generation, much will have to be altered in the schools. 

And what is known to be true of the Old World is vague- 
ly or distinctly perceived in proportion to the reach of their 
outlook by the better-read among the purveyors of theological 
opinion in the New. The times are big with change. It is not 
merely that the bulk of that yearly growing body of uneven 
knowledge, with which the exponent of Catholic thought is 
bound in loyalty to make himself familiar, is felt to have so 
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increased in weight that the centre of gravity of the scholastic, 
as apart from the dogmatic, world may be said to have shifted 
its position, it is also that a new sky has been forming above 
our heads, new planets, new constellations have swum quietly 
into our ken; and we are in need of a fresh orientation. So 
much may be admitted without contention. Liberal or Conser- 
vative, thinker, student, or popular controversialist, all may meet 
on the neutral ground of this common desideratum. The com- 
parative calm of the past six and thirty years shows signs of 
breaking up; and all who have an interest in the Church’s in- 
tellectual life, as distinguished from her deeper, moral, and sac- 
ramental existence, are in danger of finding themselves in the 
welter once more. 

It would be easy, of course, to misread this altered condi- 
tion of things, easy to exaggerate it, and so spread mischief and 
irritation and a most illogically un-Catholic feeling of alarm. 
How effectively this has been done at various times during the 
past few years we need scarcely remind the reader who has 
kept himself in touch with current theological happenings. A 
group of well-intentioned scholars, whom it would be superflu- 
ous to name, because every single-minded student of our time 
is their acknowledged debtor, have permitted themselves to 
speak as though the mountains which are round about Jerusa- 
lem were destined speedily to disappear in a vast cataclysm of 
“higher-critical’’ conjecture, without leaving a vestige of the 
‘more obvious aspects of present-day Catholicism to survive. 
Vaticinations of that sort only serve to darken counsel. Like 
the too-citatory Paget in Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary,” whom Car- 
dinal Pole feels constrained to rebuke “in tropes,” they have 
possibly confounded a substance with its shadow. 


It was the shadow of the Church that trembled.* 


On the other hand, it is almost as easy to shut one’s eyes 
to the situation and ignore it altogether. Of the two alterna- 
tives, it is not difficult to say which is likely to present the 
more depressing consequences. It has ever been one of the in- 
explicable ironies of Church history that the not-undiscerning 
among the waco guid should be so ready to prolong their slum- 
bers, not alone while the devil is scattering his crepuscular coc- 

*«Queen Mary,” III., iv. 
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kle among the wheat, but even long after the Lord of the har- 
vest has ordered it to be gathered into his barns. 

Catholicism has been an indubitable and obvious factor in 
Western civilization for at least eighteen centuries past. Though, 
in a sense, it has always been on its trial, frequently fighting what 
to the over-confident outsider has inevitably appeared as here 
and there a losing battle, it has successfully encountered three 
remarkable crises in its long career wherein the secret of its 
amazing vitality has all but palpably been revealed. These crises 
have long formed one of the common-places of the picturesque 
ecclesiastical historian; but familiarity can never stale their sig- 
nificance for him who holds, as the Catholic seems bound to 
do, that the past is a key to the enigma of the present much 
more than the present is a key to the enigma of the past; 
that if God is in heaven, he is in history too, and that his Son 
is in the midst of the world, slowly shaping it, through its own 
sins and blunders, to that image of himself which he holds up 
for human guidance in the age long growth of an indefectible 
Church. ‘‘ A man,” says the late Mark Pattison, ‘‘who does 
not know what has been thought by those who have gone be- 
fore him, is sure to set an undue value upon his own ideas.” 

The melancholy truth needs to be applied to centuries and 
epochs and to men in the mass as well as to men considered 
in their separate lives. Wisdom looks backward as well as for- 
ward ; and never lets go of the sheer continuity of things. The 
crises of which we speak were separated by wide intervals of 
time; and the first one came when Catholicism was unwittingly 
put upon its trial at Alexandria in the earlier outbreaks of 
Gnosticism and afterwards under Pantenus and Origen. 

It is no part of the scope of this essay to dwell upon the 
details of the movement which took its rise in the intellectual- 
ism of that period; but we know how Catholicism emerged from 
the test. If it spoke thenceforth with a conservatism more un- 
yielding than any that ever characterized it before, it did so 
with an altered accent that enabled it to lay a spell upon all 
that was best and most representative in Greek genius for the 
next two centuries to come. It proved then, what it has proved 
many a time since, amid circumstances not wholly dissimilar, in 
drift at least, that the truths which it had inherited from Christ 
through a handful of Galilean peasants, could be substantially 
reformulated in the most elusive terms of current philosophy 
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without losing any of that meaning for the solitary conscience 
or forfeiting any of that personableness, so to call it, which is 
ever found to attach to them in the presence of “men of good 
will.” 

Another and hardly less insidious crisis was successfully en- 
countered nearly a thousand years later when Scholasticism 
became perilously articulate in the undisciplined universities of 
Western Europe, and when “ Aristotle, who had made men athe- 
istic” at Alexandria, was now declared capable of making them 
intelligently Christian at Paris, under the guidance of a young 
Dominican friar, whose name, mysteriously suspect at first, be- 
gan after an interval to be quoted with unusual honor in the 
schools. 

At length, when Scholasticism had more than accomplished 
its mission, and become, in consequence, like a worn-out beast 
of burden, a parable and a derision to the wits of a genera- 
tion that owed not a little of its mental wealth to so demoded 
a source, the last and most familiar crisis came under the stress 
of a problem which, in many senses, may be said still tragic- 
ally to endure. It was the crisis known popularly as the Refor- 
mation; the most difficult, perhaps the most poignant, crisis that 
Catholicism will ever know. For the first time in its history the 
religious, as distinct from the moral or political, unity of West- 
ern Christendom, was effectively broken up. What was worse, 
the break seemed in a very short while to be irretrievable and 
permanent; and dissidence suddenly found itself in the enjoy- 
ment of a numerical importance and a political prestige, for 
which it is impossible to find a parallel in Church annals, until 
we go back to the brief but triumphant progress of Arianism 
during the strenuous sixty years that were ushered in by the 
great pronouncement at Niceza. Though the Reformation, with 
its peculiar ethos, has gone, the pressure created by its problems 
is on us still. One detects it in the sharper emphasis laid upon 
the idea of authority, and in the more pronounced preference 
manifested for practical, as apart from purely speculative, ques- 
tions of theology, which have been so distinctive a note of the 
schools of Latin Christianity since the days of Trent. 

While each one of the three crises which we have described 
will be found on examination to have its own individual qual- 
ity, conditioned largely, of course, by the spiritual fibre of the 
epoch that produced it, the two earlier may be said to be gre- 
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dominantly intellectual in tone. In making this assertion we do 
not mean to imply that there were no moral issues involved. 
On the contrary, not only under the stress of Arianism, but 
under the more insidious, because freer, play of the vague forces 
of Scholasticism, as it prevailed in the universities of Europe 
until St. Thomas purged it of all Averroistic infiltration, the in- 
ner life of the clergy and, indeed, faith itself were compromised. 
But none the less the movement in each case was character- 
ized by intellectual rather than by moral preferences. It began 
in a passion for an actually unattainable completeness of theo- 
logical statement. Dialectical servitude rather than religious 
emancipation was the ideal it pursued. The prevailing inter- 
ests were of that syllogistic sort described so remorselessly by 
Prudentius : 


Fidem minutis dissecant ambagibus 
Ut quisque lingua est nequior; 
Solvunt ligantque questionum vincula 
Per syllogismos plectiles.* 


On the other hand, the interests aroused by the crisis known 
as the Reformation were of an entirely different order. Where 
these had been largely intellectual before, they were profoundly 
and unalterably pragmatical now; and this, too, in spite of the 
storm of controversy which the movement evoked and the over- 
whelming flood of statement end exposition on both sides which 
accompanied it. For the next three hundred years Catholicism 
was to be occupied with a form of self-justification which may 
be described as disciplinary and sacramental rather than intel- 
lectual. The inversion—or, should we say, reversion?—is signifi- 
cant. As it will account, in great measure, for the extraordinary 
activity, the remarkable inward development that characterizes 
the Latin Christianity of this period; so will it serve, perhaps, 
to explain some day the long misunderstandings which such a 
process of self-realization necessarily engendered. 

Even now, it is felt, we are once more drawing towards a 
term. The Northern and Teutonic peoples of the world, for 
whom conduct is more important than theory, and for whose 
return to religious unity true reformers like St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, St. Philip Neri, and the wise Theatine Caraffa worked 
* Apotheosis. 
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and prayed, are beginning to show signs of an interest in latter- 
day Catholicism which is as inspiring as it is difficult to justify 
on any purely rational or political grounds; while the South- 
ern or semi-Latin races of Europe and America, in their turn, 
are apparently about to experience a similar change of heart. 
Already there are tokens of it for those who can read. The 
ultra-secularistic movement, for instance, with which these peo- 
ples have been largely identified for the past sixty or seventy 
years, if not yet arrested, is at least confined to more decorous 
channels; much of the old insensate rancor of their leaders has 
disappeared; and there is unmistakable evidence, in more than 
one quarter of the horizon, that the public opinion of the Eng- 
lish-speaking communities of mankind may direct them towards 
the pursuit of ideals which, when accepted, may yet furnish 
Catholicism with a hundred social opportunities and outlets for 
its zeal, beside which the political prestige of the past will 
dwindle into insignificance. 

Men advert to these possibilities to-day and interpret them 
variously, according to their knowledge and their bent. But the 
really noteworthy thing about them all, as about the crises 
which bulk so large in the past history of Catholic thought and 
practice, is that out of every peril thus successfully encountered 
there seems inevitably to emerge a new, if somewhat elusive, 
note. It is a note, moreover, which serves appreciably to mod- 
ify the key of all subsequent teaching, even while it defies any 
analysis that would sharply differentiate it from what may be 
called the dominant accent of the past. No student of Catholic 
opinion would think of confusing the note of Alexandria with 
the note of Paris—to cite but one instance out of many, which 
will best typify Scholasticism in its most classic and perhaps 
its most effective phase; nor again would one be tempted to 
identify the sub-Tridentine note as found either in individual 
apologists like Stapleton or Holden or Bellarmine—to say noth- 
ing of influential schools like Ingolstadt, Louvain, or the Sor- 
bonne—with the supposedly same note heard above the theolog- 
ical controversies of the past forty years. 

Cardinal Franzelin was in his generation an admittedly fresh 
and inspiring thinker; his reading was both wide and profound ; 
and his attitude towards contemporary thought singled him out 
as essentially a ‘‘modern” in the better and more orthodox 
sense of that now sinister word; yet, without going so far as 
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to raise contentious or unprofitable debates on his relative im- 
portance in the roll of Catholic teachers, one may safely affirm 
that in following him over the intricately mapped field of dog- 
ma, one misses much that Suarez, or the two de Lugos, or the 
distractingly learned Petau would have found it pertinent to say, 
It is not precisely that the outlook of the great Jesuit school 
of divines, from whose ranks we have advisedly drawn these 
honorable contrasts, has narrowed or become enfeebled in any 
way; but rather that an altered mental environment has uncon- 
sciously suggested altered preoccupations. 

If this instance, however, of the Austrian Cardinal be objected 
to as inconclusive, we may take the case of his English con- 
temporary and admirer, Cardinal Newman. Here we have a 
man who, whatever we may think of his familiarity with the 
shibboleths of Neo-Scholasticism, was, at any rate, an original 
thinker who stirred profoundly many of the more reflective and 
searching spirits of his time. What is more, his supremacy still 
endures, and his influence gives every promise of widening as 
the interest in the problems he thought out for himself moves 
yearly down to broader levels in the world of religiously-affected 
men. His life, it is true, bristles with anomalies; and the 
achievements of his personality read perilously like “signs to 
be contradicted.” What was said by an admirer of his preach- 
ing in the old Oxford days might be applied with equally tell- 
ing effect to his later theological ventures, both as a Protestant 
and as a Catholic. He was great at the cost of every known 
rule expounded in the schools for the benefit of ordinary men. 
His excursions into history and philosophy were undertaken 
reluctantly and through the stress of occasion, quite as much to 
satisfy his own intellectual needs as in response to the troubled 
questionings of others. Though he left many who failed to un- 
derstand him in his day under the ironical delusion that he was 
at best what Sir Thomas Browne would have called a student 
in the “‘parergies of divinity,” subsequent events and “‘ the sure 
future ’’ to which he appealed, have lifted him to his rightful 
place among the religious thinkers of his century. Cautious, 
hesitating, tentative, rather than magisterial, in method and in 
manner, strongly individualist in outlook and in treatment, be- 
traying the instinct of the pioneer rather than the academic as- 
surance of the accredited guide along the pathways of seminary 
lore, he yet became, even before his death, the instructor of an 
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audience incalculably more important in numbers, in intellectual 
antecedents and possibilities, than the most distinguished that 
the shy Roman professor, with whom we have coupled his 
name, ever aspired to reach. 

Take the note of such a life, then, and you will find that, 
while its ineradicable conservatism helps you to interpret the 
past—a past, be it observed, much remoter than Scholasticism 
reveals—the sureness of its faith and the subtlety of its inward 
ear will enable you also to catch the first indeterminate ac- 
cents of a new dialect of the spirit, in which Catholicism seems 
to speak once more as one having authority, not only over the 
contented millions whose fathers have known it and blessed it 
from within; but over the challenging multitudes whose fathers 
have not known it, but have spoken ill of it, and perhaps blas- 
phemed it from without. 

Though it would be inexact to say that Newman failed to 
receive adequate recognition from the official side of Catholicism 
before his death, his star nevertheless appeared late. Was it be- 
cause its true rising was veiled in envious eclipse? Whether 
he would himself have admitted it or no, he was a true child 
of his age, and was, from first to last, not a pilgrim, as he 
loved to describe himself, but a questioner and a pioneer. In 
this he represented, more completely, perhaps, than any of his 
contemporaries, the true spirit of his time; and it is in his life, 
accordingly, that the Catholicism of the time seems to take up, 
in behalf of all sincere questioners, the ‘“‘ burden and the task 
eternal,” of commending the magnalia Dei in an idiom which 
can easily be recognized as both ancient and new, if only it be 
listened to with evangelical good will. If the re-edited Oxford 
Sermons, the Essay on Development, and the profounder LZssay 
in Aid of a Grammar of Assent justify any appreciation, they 
justify an appreciation like that. 

Instances like those we have cited would seem to prove that, 
whatever else may be alleged against Catholicism as an histori- 
cal whole, it can never be alleged against it that it is intellec- 
tually moribund, or hide-bound, or out of touch with the true 
actualities of the age in which it lives. It is always pertinent, 
because it is always alive. Opinions may differ as to the qual- 
ity of that life or its value as a force-distributer in the upward 
movement of the race. But alive it certainly is at every stage 
at which the student turns to examine it, even amid the most 
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untoward surroundings, intellectual or ethical, making variously 
for obscurantism or for moral decay. 

Its power of renewal seems never to fail it. When it all 
but dies along with the crumbling classical world in Northern 
Africa, it suddenly takes root beyond the Danube and the 
Rhine, where it flowers primarily in the gorgeous figure of a 
suzerain church and ramifies under a score of guises, religious, 
political, or economical, which one feels can only be inadequate- 
ly expressed and summed up in the recondite theologies, the 
symbolisms, the naive complexities of the art and life of the 
Middle Age. Amid all its moral sinuosities and adaptations to 
environment, as intricate and as difficult to decipher sometimes 
as the traceries of its unique cathedrals, it never loses its origi- 
nal definition of type, and is, even in the face of the all-scruti- 
nizing modern world, more completely of a piece with its Roman 
and Palestinian beginnings than is any oak of the forest with 
the buried tap-root out of which it springs. 

So may Catholicism not ineptly be described in bare rhe- 
torical outline; if, indeed, one ought to be content with a de- 
scription which depends, from the nature of the case, rather upon 
art than upon inspiration for an account of its exuberant pleni- 
tude of life. We say from the nature of the case advisedly. 
For Catholicism is one thing; and accounts of Catholicism are 
quite another. Whether we make use of rhetoric, or poetry, 
or painting, sculpture or architecture, whether we mount higher 
still into the resources of the technical soul and seek in music 
a mysterious vehicle of prayer, we are still dealing with sym- 
bols which are a kind of abstraction; and Catholicism is more 
than a symbol, as it is surely more than an abstraction. It is, 
like the Incarnation, an Economy, a divine adaptation of di- 
vinely human means to a divine end; or rather, z¢ zs the Incar- 
nation itself writ large, as with a certain geographical and secu- 
lar largeness; a projection of the Mystery once hidden from 
the foundation of the world into the vastness of all actual and 
possible human needs. It has been set forth as a system and 
described in terms of Plato and Aristotle. Thomists have en- 
riched its schools with a persuasive completeness and simplicity 
of vocabulary. Scotists have pleaded in behalf of its sacra- 
mental mercies and almost enhanced them by arguments that 
still stir the consciences of its ministering priests. Descartes 
has armed apologists in its defence; Kantians and Neo-Kant- 
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ians, and the followers of even Hegel himself, have furnished 
considerations out of which later thinkers have attempted—no 
doubt sincerely and consistently—to rationalize, not only its 
more recondite mysteries, but also the incredible beginnings of 
its remote past. Essays similar to these will in all probability 
be made again. In a sense they are inevitable; though author- 
ity from time to time may frown upon them, and possibly con- 
demn them, because they seem to lay hands upon the intangi- 
ble and look like attempts to reduce to an abstract formula 
what is too vast and real and vital and concrete for adequate 
expression in the thought-forms of any school. 

Perhaps, when all is said and done, the best account of the 
Mystery will be found in a necessary and confident adaptation 
to our present needs of Christ’s eternal account of himself. 
Catholicism is more than a system; because it is a Way; the 
Way; it is more than a philosophy; because it pretends to be 
a Truth; the Truth; it is more than a venerable and historic 
religion; because it inevitably reveals itself as Life. How it 
still performs that three-fold function in a world which has ever 
been too prone to prophesy its approaching demise, will be 
shown in subsequent articles in this Review. Our concern in 
these introductory remarks has merely been to direct attention 
to the many lessons lying behind the crises by which Catholi- 
cism invariably vindicates afresh its eternal right to endure. 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 

















LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 


BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of *‘ My New Curate” ; ‘* Luke Delmege” ; ‘‘ Glenanaar,” ete 


CHAPTER X. 


LISHEEN. 


HE three months swiftly swung around; and the 
time for the liberation and triumph of the evicted 
owners of Lisheen was at hand. Immense prepa- 
rations were made on all sides for the great event; 

: and it was decided that the occasion was one 
that demanded a great public demonstration. 

Pierce and Debbie McAuliffe had been dismissed from prison 
a week prior to the liberation of their parents; but they were 
detained by friendly hands in the city, on the plea that all 
should go home together. But they were kept quite ignorant 
of all the important events that had occurred during their im- 
prisonment. They didn’t know they had a home to go to; and 
Pierce was speculating about employment in Tralee. 

When at length the great day arrived, the city was thronged 
with cars and vehicles of every description—side-cars, country 
carts, covered cars, traps; and the whole country-side seemed 
to have poured in its population to take part in the great 
ovation that was to be given to the now triumphant victims of 
landlordism. A deputation was drawn up outside the prison 
gate; and the moment the poor old people appeared there was 
a mighty shout of welcome; and, to their infinite confusion, an 
address was read by the Secretary of the League, lauding their 
valor to the skies. But not a word about the triumph and sur- 
prise that awaited them. 

A few times Pierce tried to get through the impenetrable 
secrecy that seemed to surround everything connected with 
their liberation; and he began to ask impatiently: 

“What is it all about? Where are we going? Sure we 
have no home now!” 

But he was always met with the answer: 

* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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“ Whist, ye divil! Can’t ye wait and see what the nabors 
have done for ye?” 

At most, they expected the shelter of a Land League hut. 

After much colloquing and congratulations and toasts pledged 
twenty times over, yet still with the impenetrable veil of se- 
crecy hanging over everything, the triumphant cavalcade got 
under weigh. First came the local Lisheen Fife-and-Drum 
Band in a wagonette, over which a green flag, faded but un- 
conquered, was proudly floating. Next came a side-car with 
Owen and Mrs. McAuliffe, and two intimate friends. Then a 
succession of cars, every occupant waving green boughs. Here 
and there was an amateur musician, with a concertina or ac- 
cordion, playing for bare life, and in an independent man- 
ner; for whilst the band thundered out ‘‘God save Ireland!” 
the minor instrumentalists played ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,” 
or ‘‘The Boys of Wexford.” In the centre of the procession 
there was another wagonette, in which Pierce and Debbie had 
prominent places; and the remaining mile or two was occupied 
with all the other vehicles, each smothered in a little forest of 
decorations. 

Now and again the old couple, or Pierce, or Debbie, would 
ask wonderingly : ; 

“What is it all about? Where are we going at all, at all?” 

But the answer was: 

“‘Nabocklish!”’ or “‘ Bid-a-hust!” or some English equiva- 
lent. 

At last they came to the old familiar place, where formerly 
a rickety, tumbled-down old gate, swinging on creaking hinges, 
opened into the boreen that led to the house. Here the cars 
drew aside, so that the McAuliffes might come up and entér 
their home together. The old people drew aside, refusing to 
recognize in the cemented and chamfered pillars, and in the 
blue, iron gate the entrance to their home. But they had to 
dismount and walk up the stoned and graveled passage, under 
the trim hawthorn hedges now bursting with foliage, and already 
showing the autumn haws, into the yard that fronted their 
dwelling. 

“Where are ye bringing us to at all, at all?” the poor old 
woman would ask. “ Sure, this isn’t Lisheen!” 

“Whisht, will you? Can’t you wait till the play is over?” 
was the reply. 

VOL. LXXXVL.—14 
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But when they came into the yard, and saw instead of the 
fragrant manure heap a plot of grass neatly laid out and bor- 
dered with huge, stones, limewashed and irregular; and when 
they -saw the old thatched barns no more, but well-built stone 
and slated houses, where seven milch cows were stalled; and 
when they saw a high, well-thatched home before them, with 
large windows instead of the wretched holes that formerly let 
in, or were supposed to Jet in, light and air, their astonish- 
ment knew no bounds. 

All the neighbors had congregated in the yard and stood 
on the ditches, to see the “coming home” of the victims of 
landlord greed; and as they entered the yard there was a mighty 
cheer that rent the heavens, and a chorus of ‘‘Cead mille 
failtes!” and “Welcome home!” that stunned the poor people 
with its heartiness and sympathy. 

Then Hugh Hamberton and his ward came forward, and 
stood beneath the lintel of the door; and the former putting up 
his hand to command silence, and drown the tremendous cheer 
with which his presence was hailed, there was an instant hush 
—the hush of great expectation and delight. 

Hamberton looked around slowly and contemptuously on 
the multitude that was thickly wedged together; and his silence 
made theirs the deeper. Then he spoke in the calm, even way 
that Englishmen affect; and, although he was good-humored 
and genial, he could not restrain a certain tone of disdain that 
accompanied his words. 

“« My friends,” he said, “‘a certain English statesman has de- 
clared his belief that the Irish are a race of lunatics, and that 
this country is one huge, but not well-protected, asylum (great 
ldughier); and another English statesman has registered his 
opinion that the Irish are a race of grown-up children (much 
laughter, but not so great). To this latter opinion I am dis- 
posed to incline. You’re a wonderful people for seeing around 
a corner, or watching what is occurring at the poles; but you 
can’t see straight before you, or what is under your eyes 
(slight tittering and rising expectation). For example, you have 
rushed to the conclusion that the reinstatement of the poor 
family in their farm and home is my work. (Cries of ‘ So it is, 
yer anner!’ ‘’ Twas you did it!’ ‘God bless you!’) You were 
never more mistaken in your lives. All that I did was to act 
as a kind of agent or supervisor for the man that, in a spirit 
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of unbounded generosity, has brought about the happy event. 
I am pleased to be able to claim that much for myself; but no 
more. (Cries of ‘You'd do it, if you could!’ ‘’ Twasn't from want of 
the will!’) That’s all right! But now let me explain; and the 
best way to do so is in the form of a story.” 

The great crowd pushed up, as they do at the sermon at 
Mass on Sunday in the country chapels, and hung upon his 
words. 

‘In a certain club in Dublin,” Hamberton said, “ not many 
months ago, there were grouped together a number of land- 
lords, who had met to settle how they should deal with their ten- 
antry during the coming winter. They had almost unanimous- 
ly agreed that the good old system of grinding and crushing 
the tenantry should be kept up cries of ‘Bad luck to them!’ 
‘We wouldn't doubt them!’ etc.),; that there were to be no 
reductions and no sales. Well, one young gentleman ventured 
to protest. He had been reading and thinking a good deal 
about things in general. And he had come to the conclusion, 
which you will agree with me was utterly absurd, that he had 
some business to do on this earth besides squeezing the last 
farthing from tenants, and squandering it on horses and dogs. 
(Cries of ‘ Oyeh! Begor, that was the quare landlord!’ ‘We 
wish we had more like him!/’) He also maintained that it was 
not quite true that the farmers lived better than the landlords; 
that they had fresh meat three times a day (great laughter) ; 
that there was a piano in every cottage; and that each farmer’s 
wife had a sealskin coat and silver fox furs (redoubled laughter). 
Well, he was contradicted and refuted; and then—” 

Hamberton paused for effect; and the silence became pain- 
ful from the suppressed excitement of the people. 

“Then,” he continued, ‘‘ this young gentleman was challenged 
to prove it; he was challenged to go down and live amongst 
the peasantry for twelve months, as a common farm-hand; to 
share their labor, their food, their hardships. Strange to say, 
he consented. He put aside everything that belonged to him 
as a gentleman; and he went down and became an ordinary 
farm-hand.” 

Here there was a great commotion in the silent crowd, for 
Mrs. McAuliffe was crying and sobbing, and trying to say some- 
thing, which her tears wouldn’t allow. Debbie had turned quite 
pale. Hamberton sternly commanded silence. He knew the 
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secret was leaking out; and that would never do. He could 
not allow his dramatic ending of the story to be anticipated. 
But he was almost disconcerted by the fierce, anxious look 
which the girl now fastened on him. 

“‘ After tramping around here and there,” continued Hamber- 
ton, “the farmers naturally refusing to employ such a white- 
handed, white-faced laborer, he came to a certain place, where 
he was at last taken in. He was footsore, hungry, tired, and 
heartily sick of his job, but he got good food and drink and a 
welcome there; and there he remained for some months, not 
doing much, as you may suppose, because these landlords, 
whilst they reap the profits, are not much used to the labor. 
Then he fell sick, and was nursed as carefully as by his mother. 
At last, owing to one cause or another, the poor family, with 
whom he was housed, were flung upon the world. His heart 
was bleeding for them; but it was too soon to show himself; 
and besides, he wanted to see all that landlordism could do; 
and, again, he wanted to be able to build up the fortunes of 
that poor family so that they could never be disturbed again. 
The day of the eviction he interfered for that purpose, and, as 
is usual in Ireland, he was misunderstood. He got more curses 
than thanks, more kicks than half-pence. It is a little way you 
have in this country of rewarding your friends.” 

Here old Mrs. McAuliffe got in a word: 

“TI never misdoubted him, yer ’anner! I knew he was good; 
and I said: ‘Good-bye! and God bless him!’”’ 

This interlude excited now the greatest interest in the crowd. 
They were on the eve of great revelation evidently; and they 
crushed in and around the speaker, their mouths wide open in 
expectation. 

“ Hold your tongue, ma’am,” said Hamberton sternly, “till 
I am done. Then you can talk your fill.” 

“Well,” he continued, “the strangest thing remains to be 
told. This young gentleman, for amusement sake, was in the 
habit of going up alone into the hills, and there giving out 
aloud, or, as they call it, declaiming, certain passages from an 
obscure and legendary writer, called Shakespeare. Some of 
those were murderous and bloodthirsty, and some were soft 
and pleasant. The bloodthirsty ones were overheard by a cer- 
tain boy and girl, whose names I won’t mention, but who acted 
as spies on his movements; and, in a moment of passion, in- 
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formations were sworn against this young gentleman on the 
ground of murder; and he was arrested. I hope that young 
lady is sorry for her actions now; but it led the way to the 
revelation. He was obliged now to throw off the mask and 
show himself; and, besides, the time had come to accomplish 
the work on which he had set his heart.” 

Hamberton paused, to emphasize the end of his dramatic 
story ; and there was the deepest silence now in the vast crowd. 

‘‘That work was this. He purchased the farm on which he 
had lived as farm laborer for so many months, and made over 
by deed, solemnly executed and witnessed, the fee-simple in that 
farm forever to the people who had so well treated him; he 
had spent a sum of eight hundred pounds besides on the place, 
and made it a worthy residence forever for these poor people. 
I suppose I need hardly add that the farm is Lisheen; that it 
was the McAuliffes that sheltered this gentleman in his hour 
of need; and that that gentleman, who came down in disguise 
from his position to see and alter the fortunes of the people, is 
Rebert Maxwell, Esq., J.P. and D.L. for this County, late farm- 
hand at Lisheen, and still steward at Brandon Hall.”’ 

There was silence during the revelation. Then a faint cheer. 
Hamberton was disappointed. He expected an earthquake. 

“You don’t understand, I see,’ he said. 

They looked at one another, uncertain what to think. The 
truth was, that the story was so strange as to be almost in- 
credible. It seemed to block the avenues of their minds, and 
they could not take it in. They continued staring at one an- 
other and Hamberton irresolutely. Then he took out the deed, 
and calling Owen and Mrs. McAuliffe over to where he was 
standing, he read out the deed of transfer slowly and solemnly. 
And then he led them into their new house, theirs forever and 
evermore. 

At this juncture there was a wild burst of cheering, which 
was repeated when Hamberton again came forward and took in 
Pierce and Debbie. 

Once again he came forth, and said to some peasants stand- 
ing near: 

“Do you understand me? I say it was Maxwell, my stew- 
ard and landlord, who has done this sublime and magnificent 
act towards his friends.” 

“We do—o—o,” said the men hesitatingly. The fact was 
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they could not, all of a sudden, get over their feeling of hostil- 
ity towards Maxwell. 

“Then, d you, why don’t you give one decent cheer or 
yell for him?” 

“Why don’t ye cheer?” said one peasant. 

‘*Yerra, yes; why don’t ye cheer?” said another. 

But they couldn’t. And Hamberton, turning to his ward, 
said: “You see Maxwell was right in not coming hither. 
They’d have stoned him.” 

But he said, with a gesture of contempt towards the crowd: 
“ There! There’s two or three tierces of black porter in the 
barn. Perhaps ye’ll cheer now!” 

They laughed at his eccentricity, and said to one another: 
‘* Begor, he’s the funny man!”’ 

It was somewhat different in the interior of the cottage, 
when they re-entered to say good-bye to the occupants. 

“You understand, I suppose,” he said, “that this place, and 
all things on it, and belonging to it, are yours for evermore; 
and that no landlord, or agent, or official of any kind can ever 
interfere with you again?” 

The men looked too stupified to say anything. They couldn’t 
realize it. The change from the direst poverty to affluence, 
from a prison to such a home, was too stupendous to be im- 
mediately understood. But the old woman grasped the situa- 
tion at once. 

“We do, your ’anner,” she said. ‘‘ An’ sure the grate God 
must be looking afther us to sind us such a welcome!” 

““We—ll, yes, I suppose’”’; said Hamberton, not quite un- 
derstanding where supernatural influences came in. ‘‘ But you 
know, you understand, that it is Mr. Maxwell—the boy that 
was here, do you understand ?—that has done all this. These 
stupid people outside can’t grasp it. But you do, don’t you?” 

‘* Oyeh, av coorse, we do,”’ said the old woman. ‘“ And may 
God power his blessings down an him every day he lives; and 
sind him every happiness, here and hereafter.” 

“Nice return you made him for all his goodness,” said Ham- 
berton, turning suddenly on Debbie. ‘‘ You wanted to hang 
the man who was restoring to you and yours all you had lost.” 

This was the first time that her parents had heard of Deb- 
bie’s depositions against Maxwell. They looked amazed. Ham- 
berton saw it. 
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“Well,” he said, “I’m not going to heap coals of fire on 
your head to-day. You can make your own apologies to Mr. 
Maxwell when he calls. But people should be careful of their 
passions.” 

“TI did it in a hurry an’ a passion,” said Debbie, hanging 
down her head. Then, feeling the eyes of Claire Moulton rest- 
ing on her with curiosity, she exclaimed with sudden energy: 
‘‘I wish to the Lord he had never darkened our dure!” 

She affected to be busy about some trifles, but soon added: 
‘* An’ av I had me way, we wouldn’t be behoulden to him now!” 

It gave food for reflection to Hamberton as he drove home- 
ward. 

‘‘There is no understanding this mysterious people,” he said, 
“and imagine Englishmen, who do everything with rule and 
tape, attempting to govern them for seven hundred years!” 

‘IT can understand that girl’s feelings,” said his ward. 

“Well, yes; but such awful pride would be unimaginable 
amongst the peasants of Devon or Somerset.” 

“I suppose so,” she replied. ‘ But I can understand it. 
These are the things that make criminals.” 

‘*But what beats me,’ he said quite aloud, as he flicked the 
flanks of his horse with his long whip, “out an’ out, and alto- 
gether and intirely, as they say among themselves, is that I 
couldn’t get a cheer for Maxwell from those dolts. They didn’t 
seem to understand it; and yet they say they area clever and 
_ quick-witted people.” 

‘‘T think I understand,” she said. “Mr. Maxwell was play- 
ing a certain part; and they only knew him in that part. 
Their imagination, which is very limited, cannot conceive him 
just yet in any other aspect. Perhaps in three months, or six 
months, they will grasp it.” 

‘* But they are said to be so quick—” 

“Yes, in matters concerning their own daily lives. But, 
you see, they are now carried beyond their depth. Mr. Max- 
well was quite right in not coming. He would have had a hostile 
reception at first; an indifferent reception even after you re- 
vealed his goodness.” 

‘‘Goodness? That’s not the word, Claire! ‘Tis greatness, 
generosity, magnanimity beyond fancy. How Gordon would 
have grasped his hand!” 

“Yes; it is very grand,” she said. ‘‘Do you know, from 
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the moment I saw him in that wretched cabin, I felt he wasa 
hero.” 

“Then you kept your mind very much to yourself, young 
lady. I thought it was a feeling of repulsion you experienced 
from some remarks you made.” 

“And so it was,” she replied. ‘‘ But I knew he was great. 
Probably that was the reason I disliked him.” 

“I give it up,” said Hamberton, after a pause. ‘‘ Woman’s 
mind and the Irish nature are beyond me. I suppose it is be- 
cause they are so much alike.” 

“I wonder is that a compliment?” said his ward. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. 


In the early autumn Robert Maxwell and Claire Moulton 
were wedded. The affair was very quiet and unfashionable. 
But there were solid festivities at Brandon Hall; and gala times 
for those employed by Hamberton. 

There was but one sorrowful soul; and that was Father 
Cosgrove. He loved them all. But now the great trouble of 
his life was passing into an acute stage. Would Hamberton 
now carry out his grim intention; and, whilst concealing the 
infamy of it from the world for the sake of his ward, end his 
life in the Roman fashion? The thing seemed inconceivable in 
the case of a man surrounded by every happiness that wealth 
and benevolence could obtain. But Hamberton was a philoso- 
pher who had ideas of life and death far above, and removed 
from, the common instincts of humanity. And there was no 
knowing whither these fantastic ideas might lead him. He was 
a great pagan and no more. 

With the exception of this one care corroding the breast of 
the good priest, all things else were smiling and happy. Max- 
well was genuinely glad that his severe probation was over, and 
that he had obtained his heart’s desire as a reward. And Claire 
had found her hero. 

But why should we delay on such commonplace things, when 
the greater event of Darby Leary’s wedding demands our at- 
tention as faithful chroniclers? Let the lesser events fade into 
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their natural insignificance before the greater and more engross- 
ing record! Let the epithalamium yield to the epic. 

There was something like consternation in the mountain 
chapel the second Sunday after the conspiracy between Max- 
well and Darby had been hatched. For there was an appari- 
tion—of a young man with red hair and a sunburnt face, but 
clothed as no man had seen him clothed before. For Darby, 
habited in a new suit of frieze and corduroys, and with his red 
breast covered by a linen shirt with red and white stripes in 
parallel lines, did actually make his way to the very front of 
the congregation, and stand at the altar rails facing the priest. 
It was unheard of audacity; but Darby, with keen, philosoph- 
ical insight, had made up his mind that it is audacity that en- 
trances and paralyzes the brains of men; and that if he would 
escape endless chaff and jokes on his personal appearance, the 
way to do so was to brave public opinion and run the gaunt- 
let with open eyes and head erect. 

There certainly was a good deal of nudging and pushing one 
another amongst the boys and girls in his immediate vicinity ; 
but it was all more or less hushed and concealed whilst the 
priest was reading the Acts and the Prayer before Mass. For 
his eagle eye was upon them and upon the chart; and woe to 
the boy or girl who was otherwise than recollected and de- 
vout. 

But I’m sorry to say that when the priest’s back was turned 
to the congregation there were many ‘‘nods and quips and 
wreathed smiles”; and when at last the people arose at the 
time of the sermon, and the tall, angular figure of Darby occu- 
pied a prominent place right at the altar rails, there were some 
whispering and smothered smiles that made the young priest 
who was addressing them pause and look around with some se- 
verity. This was all the greater because he was speaking to 
them on a solemn and mournful subject; and he had hopes of 
touching their sympathies, and even beholding the tacit expres- 
sion of their feelings in a few tears. Instead of this, he was 
shocked to see grave men smiling, girls tittering, boys whisper- 
ing behind their hands; but he went on slowly, watching the 
opportunity of setting free the floodgates of his anger. At last 
he stopped; and the old and venerable verger, who was hardly 
second in importance to the priest, and who was even more 
dreaded, alarmed by the sudden silence of the priest, came forth 
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in an angry and inquiring mood from the vestry. He cast an 
eager glance around, under which many an eye quailed; and 
then hobbled over to the rails, and bending down, he whispered 
angrily to a group of girls: 

““What’s the matter wid ye, ye gliggeens?” 

“‘Yerra, ’tis Darby, sir!” said one of the girls, stuffing her 
shawl in her mouth. 

The mystery was explained; and leaping over to where 
Darby was standing, defiant and indifferent, he hissed at him: 

“ Kneel down, or sit down, you mad’an!” 

Darby instantly obeyed; and the old man, turning to the 
priest, said with an air of condescending affability : 

“You may continue yer discoorse, yer reverence!” 

Strange to say, the little incident saved Darby from much 
worry outside. The public exposure satisfied the desire of hum- 
bling him; and when the congregation was dispersing, he only 
got a few smart slaps on the back and a few hurried questions: 

“Well wear, Darby; and soon tear, and pay the beverage! ”’ 

“ We'll be lookin’ out for the young wife now, plase God!” 

“What blacksmith made thim breeches, Darby? I want a 
new shirt meself soon!” 

But Darby was indifferent. He gave back joke for joke, and 
lingered behind, with one idea uppermost in his mind. He 
seemed to be looking straight before him; but he had eyes 
only for a little figure in a faded shawl, that was mixed up 
with a lot of others as they crushed through the outer gate. 

It is hard to discern or define the secret laws that guide 
the currents of our lives, and bring together the individuals 
that are to be mated for good or ill. If you stand near a 
stream that has been vexed into foam by rocks or sands, prob- 
ably you would guess forever before telling what specks of foam 
or air-bubbles would meet far down the river and coalesce in 
their journey to the sea. And we fail to tell how it was that 
the many members of this Sunday congregation fell away as 
they passed down the hillside, and left Darby and Noney to- 
gether. The two were silent for a while, and then Darby, open- 
ing his new frieze coat to show his magnificent shirt-front all 
the better, said, in a loud whisper: 

““Noney !” 

“Well?” said Noney, looking steadily before her. 

““Noney, did ye see me the day?” said Darby. 
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“TI did,” said Noney. ‘It didn’t want a pair of spectacles 
to see you.” 

‘‘And what did ye think of me?” said Darby, quite sure 
of himself. 

“I think you were nicer kneelin’ than standin’”’; said Noney. 

““Wisha, now,” said Darby, a little abashed. “I shuppose 
*twas bekase me back was turned to ye.” 

There was an awkward pause of a few seconds; and then 
Darby, getting on a different tack, said: 

“I have a grate secret for ye, Noney.” 

“Indeed?” said Noney. 

Ves”; replied Darby. ‘‘Me and you are made for life.’ 

“Me and you?” replied Noney saucily. ‘“ And what have 
we to do with wan another, may I ax?” 

‘*Oh, very well!’’ said Darby. ‘ Maybe, thin, Phil Doody 
will tell you.” 

‘An’ what have I to do wid Phil Doody?” said Noney, in 
frigid anger. ‘Phil Doody is nothin’ to me more nor to any 
wan else!” 

“Say that agin, Noney,” replied Darby ecstatically. 

““T say that there’s nothing between me an’ Phil Doody, 
more than any other bhoy!” said Noney. 

“I thought there was thin,” said Darby. ‘But people will 
be talkin’. Nothin’ can shut their mout’s.” 

“Phil Doody is a dacent enough kind of bhoy,” said Noney, 
after an awkward pause. ‘I believe his sisters are well cff in 
Ameriky.” 

““So they do be sayin’,” replied Darby, who did not like 
the allusion at all. ‘I suppose they’ll be takin’ him out wan av 
these days.” 

“I don’t know that,” answered Noney. ‘‘ They say he’s got 
a new job at home; an’ I suppose he’ll be settling down next 
Shrove.” 

“I suppose so,” said Darby innocently. “I hear there’s a 
good many looking after him.” 

“Ts there thin?” said Noney. “I think he’s made his chice.” 

‘‘But shure you said this minit,” said the tormented Darby, 
‘‘that there was nothin’ between you.” 

‘‘ Naither there isn’t,” said Noney. ‘‘ Shure he could make 
his chice widout me.” 

Darby felt he was not making much headway here, so he 
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tacked. Affecting great lameness, he sat down on a hedge, 
where he crushed many a pretty flower and wild shrub, and 
said : 

“Noney, these boots and shtockin’s are playin’ the divil in- 
tirely wid me feet. Bad luck to the man that invinted thim. 
Shure there’s nayther luck nor grace in the counthry since the 
people began to wear them.” 

And without further apology Darby removed them, and 
breathed more freely. 

“Who giv ’em to you, Darby?” asked Noney, full of curi- 
osity. ‘‘ They’re rale fine brogues.” 

“Ah, thin,” said Darby sighing, “the man who’d give us 
much more, an’ make us the happy couple av you’d only say 
the word, Noney.” 

“Indeed,” said Noney pouting, “ an’ who is he?” 

“The masther,” said Darby. Then, after a pause, he con- 
tinued: “ Listen, Noney, an’ I’ll tell you what I wouldn’t tell 
morchial alive, not even me mudder. The masther was up the 
other day at the house, an’ whin he was goin’ away, he winked 
at me, unbeknown to the ould woman, to come wid him. So I 
did. And then he tould me that he was gettin’ married him- 
self to a grand, out an’ out lady, wid lashin’s of gowld and di- 
mons, nearly as much as the Queen of England herself. Oh, 
I’m all blisthered from thim d boots,” he said suddenly. 
“Bad luck to the man that invinted ye!” 

And Darby began to chafe the foot that appeared to be 
most troublesome. Noney was on the tiptoe of expectation, and 
Darby, the rogue, knew it. 

“TI think we’d betther be goin’ home, Noney,” he said, 
glancing sideways at her. 

“‘Betther rest yourself,” said Noney. ‘‘ You could never 
walk home wid dem feet an ye.” 

“Thrue for you,” said Darby, gaining new confidence. ‘‘ Be- 
gor, ye’d have to be carryin’ me, Noney; and wouldn’t it be 
a nice ‘lady out of town’ ye’d be playin’.” 

“But what about the wedding?” said Noney, who lost her 
diplomacy in her curiosity. 

“Is it our weddin’ ye mane?” said Darby. ‘‘ Shure, whin- 
ever ye like. Ye have only to say the worrd.” 

“I didn’t mane that,” said Noney angrily, “an’ you know 


it, you omadan, you! I meant the masther’s weddin’. 
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“‘ Ah, shure, ’tis all the same,” replied Darby. ‘‘ Bekase the 
masther sez, sez he: ‘ I’ll never get married, Darby, onless you’re 
married the same day.’” 

‘Did he say that?” asked Noney, who began to have larger 
conceptions of the “ bhoy.” 

“Pon me sowl,” said Darby, ‘‘an’ more’n that. He said, 
sez he: ‘There’s a purty little lodge at the grate house, Darby, 
as nice as iver you saw, wid little windeys like dimons, and a 
clane flure, an’ a place for the hins and chickens; and whin 
you’re married to Noney Kavanagh,’ sez he—‘I’m tould she’s 
the rale jewel of a girrl out an’ out, and there isn’t her like’s 
in the barony for beauty,’ sez he—‘ you can come here. And 
sure you can have lashin’s and lavin’s from our own kitchin,’ 
sez he; ‘an’ you won’t be wantin’ for a bit of fresh mate,’ 
sez he; ‘for we haves fresh mate every day,’ sez he; ‘and some- 
times two kinds of mate the same day. And sure, Noney, whin 
she’s Mrs. Darby Leary,’ sez he, ‘can kum up and help the 
missus,’ sez he; ‘an’ sure we can be all wan,’ sez he; ‘and 
whatever’s mine is yours, Darby,’ sez he; ‘and whatever's yours 
is mine,’ sez he.” 

Darby here drew a long breath, but watched Noney steadily 
out of the corner of his eye. He was evidently making a deep 
impression on the girl. He went on: 

“*But, mind you, Darby,’ says he, ‘I’m not puttin’ any 
spanshils on you. You may tink you’re too young a bhoy to 
marry,’ sez he; ‘or yer mudder mightn’t like it,’sez he. ‘ But 
that makes no matther at all, at all. Only I’d like us to be 
married the same day,’ sez he. ‘ But,’ sez he, ‘av you don’t 
feel aiqual to it now, you can come,’ sez he, ‘and get into the 
lodge all the same; and there are some little colleens,’ sez he, 
‘up at the grate house,’ sez he; ‘and maybe, afther a while,’ 
sez he, ‘wan of them would be lookin’ your way; and sure,’ sez 
he, ‘av Noney wants to marry Phil Doody,’ sez he, ‘ lave her—’”’ 

‘I don’t want to marry Phil Doody, nor anybody else but 
you, Darby,” said Noney, putting her apron to her eyes; and—” 

The day was won. 

When the priest called afterwards at Mrs. Kavanagh’s, and 
told the good mother what a fancy Mr. Maxwell had taken to 
Darby, and how he had given him five real gold guineas for 
the immediate wants and necessities of that young man, with 
an implied promise of much more in future, Noney nearly 
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fainted at the thought that she was very near losing such a 
chance, and forever. 

She snubbed poor Doody badly. For Phil was a professional 
joker; and he couldn’t help cracking a joke about Darby. 

‘*Wasn’t he the show to-day?” he said, in an incautious 
moment. ‘‘ Begobs, ’twas as good as a circus. I thought the 
priesht would fall off the althar.” 

“Who was the show?” asked Noney saucily. 

“That cawbogue from the hills, Darby,” he said. ‘‘Who 
the divil did he kill or rob to get such clothes?” 

“Darby Leary is no cawbogue,” said Noney. “I think he’s 
a clane, dacent bhoy enough; and sure what he wears is his 
own.” 

“He was the laughing-stock of the congregation to-day,” 
said Phil. 

‘‘ They had betther been mindin’ their prayers,” said Noney. 
“Some people soon may be laughing at the wrong side of 
their mout’.” ; 

Doody looked keenly at the girl. 

“ Begor, wan would think there was a somethin’ betune ye,” 
said Phil, “the way you stand up for him.” 

‘And what if there is?” said Noney. 

*‘QOh, nothin’, nothin’,” said the abashed Phil. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Noney, and may yer ondertakin’ thry with you!” 

Of course there were troubles. Nothing is worth having 
without trouble. Noney wavered in her allegiance when people 
spoke of Darby as a fool, as an omadan, as a half-idiot. Noney 
relented when she visioned the pretty lodge, and had from the 
priest’s own lips the testimony of the deep interest Maxwell was 
taking in Darby. The great trouble was with Darby’s mother. 

That good woman fumed and swore, and asseverated that 
no daughter-in-law should ever darken her door, and dethrone 
her. She broke the bellows across Darby’s back when he en- 
tered unsuspectingly his cabin, where the news had preceded 
him. She poured out upon him a torrent of contempt and 
scorn in the too-accommodating Gaelic, which would have with- 
ered up and annihilated any one else. Darby only winked at 
nothing and held his tongue. Then she went to the priest, and 
asked his reverence would he have the conscience, or put the 
sin on his soul, to marry such an imbecile as Darby. 

“I don’t think Darby is a fool,” said his reverence. ‘I 
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think he’s more of a rogue; and the Canon Law of the Church 
makes no provision for that. At least, I never heard of an 
impediment in that direction.” 

“Wisha, thin, yer reverence,” she said, “he isn’t a rogue 
but a poor gomaral, who doesn’t know B from a bull’s foot.” 

‘‘H’m,” said his reverence. ‘‘It seems to me that a young 
man who has robbed his master, and secured such a girl as 
Noney Kavanagh for his wife, is not the innocent you take 
him to be.” 

‘ Wisha, thin,” said the old woman, giving in, “I suppose 
your reverence is right. But may God help him and her. ’Tis 
a cowld bed she’s makin’ for herself.” 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that,” said the priest. 

So matters went gaily forward; and, as a matter of fact, 
the same autumnal sun that shone on the nuptials of Robert 
Maxwell and Claire Moulton lent his radiance to the humbler 
but more demonstrative bridals of Darby Leary and Noney 
Kavanagh. 

Noney had stipulated with the good priest that, in the fear 
of a great popular demonstration, it would be more compatible 
with her humbler ideas to have a very private ceremony in the 
vestry-room, unknown to all but the two witnesses required by 
the Council of Trent. But the profoundest secret will leak out 
in these inquisitive days; and long before the hour appointed 
for the marriage, suspicious groups began to gather around the 
corner of the street where stood the rural chapel. 

The marriage was celebrated quietly enough; but when the 
happy pair emerged, and had got beyond the friendly shadow 
of the priest, they were met by a tumultuous crowd, who cheered 
and whistled and chaffed the young pair good-humoredly; and 
accompanied them, to the discordant music of tin whistles, to 
the maternal home. 

Darby was sublimely unconcerned. He did not say so, for 
his vocabulary was limited, but he felt, as many a wiser man 
should feel under similar painful circumstances, that it was a 
mere “incident” in the happy life that was opening up before 
him, and therefore not to be noticed. Noney was annoyed at 
this demonstration which, if it was friendly, was also more or 
less disrespectful; but Darby whispered: 

“Hould up, Noney! Think of the lodge and the two sorts 
ot mate.” 
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And Noney bore the humiliation; and only determined, deep 
down in her woman’s heart, on a subtle revenge; and how she 
would invite some of these grinning girls to see her over there 
at Brandon Hall, and show them all the glories of the lodge, 
and kill them with envy. 

But, as the night wore on, all these ugly feelings disappeared, 
and there was nothing but real ceo/ at the widow Kavanagh’s 
house. And Darby danced, his bare feet (for he wouldn’t have 
any more to do with shoes and stockings) making soft music 
to the sounds of the fiddle. And Noney danced “over agin 
him” at the other side of the door that had been laid as a 
platform on the floor. And, somehow, people began to come 
round from their contemptuous and critical attitude, as they 
always do when you keep on never minding them; and before 
the night was over it was unanimously agreed that a gayer or 
a handsomer pair had never left the parish. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ROMAN WAY. 


Why did Cato leave that dread example to the world of 
opening of his own free will and accord the door of life that 
leads out into the night of eternity? And why did so many 
of his fellow-countrymen, who had not the excuse of dripping 
skies and modern nerves, follow that example; and calmly 
open the veins of the life-current in their gilded baths, or 
slide from life even under more gruesome circumstances? The 
Emperor is displeased; and Petronius goes down to his villa 
at Pastune, calls his friends together, gives them a glorious 
Lucretian supper, makes a pretty speech, ending with Vaie, 
Vale, longum Vale! lies down on his couch, his favorite slave 
by his side, and closes his eyes on the world-drama by open- 
ing some little hidden chamber in the casket of his body. Or, 
Symphorianus is a little tired of this comical and uninteresting 
world, and wants to see what is at the other side of things; 
and—goes to see! Or, Lydia is tired of being told forever 
Carpe diem, tired of all these unguents and bathings and cos- 
metics, and, in sheer weariness of spirit, she runs through her 
breast that very stylus with which she pricked the bare arms 
of her slaves. Or, Leuconoe has seen one gray hair, and de- 
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cided that life is no longer bearable; and the little reptile will 
just kiss her arm, and she will pass into the dreamless sleep. 

Now, Hamberton had read a good deal, knew all about 
these Roman methods, was an artist and had taste, was refined 
and hated a mess; and yet, strange to say, he elected to make 
his bow to the human auditorium in a vulgar and unclean 
manner. He had none of the excellent Roman reasons for 
leaving life, absolutely none. He simply made his choice, just 
as he would purchase a ticket for London, and then set about 
accomplishing his design. 

Maxwell and his ward had not been long married, and 
the former was down at Caragh for a few days’ fishing, when 
Hamberton one night, on entering his bedroom, thought he 
would experiment a little with his weapons, and toy a little 
with death, before finally embracing him. 

He had kissed good-night to Claire, and she had entered 
her own room, and had been some time in bed, when Ham- 
berton, having donned his dressing-gown, went over to a large 
mahogany wardrobe, opened a drawer at the top, and took out 
a small, silver-chased revolver. He handled the deadly toy 
with ease, and fitted in the little cartridges, each snug in its 
own cradle. He then went over to his dressing-table, and sat 
down. ° 

There was no sound in the house. The hoarse wash of the 
sea came up through the midnight darkness, and that was all. 
He listened long to catch the faintest sound that would show 
that his niece was sleeping; but he heard nothing. He laid 
the revolver on the table, and began to think. 

“Tf now I were to use that deadly weapon on myself— 
just a short, sharp shock—no pain—how would it be with me?” 
And his stifled soul seemed to sob out: ‘* Silence, darkness, 
rest for evermore! And for them? Horror, shame, despair!” 

“Pah!” he cried in his own cynical way, “I would be for- 
gotten the day they had buried me. These young people are 
engrossed in one another too much to heed a poor suicide.” 

“ And for the world? A newspaper paragraph to-day! To- 
morrow, oblivion as deep as that which sleeps above an Egyp- 
tian sarcophagus!” 

He leant his head on his hand, and looked long and earn- 
estly at the face that stared him from the mirror. It was a 


strong, square face, somewhat pallid, and pursed beneath the 
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eyes; but it was a calm face, with no trace of anything morbid 
or nervous or hysterical. ‘‘ They cannot say: ‘Temporary In- 
sanity,’” he thought. ‘‘ Although the Irish will sometimes per- 
jure themselves through their d d politeness.” 

He took up the weapon, examined it, and raised it carefully 
and slowly, placing the tiny mouth of the muzzle against his 
right temple, and pressing it so that it made a tiny circle of | 
indentation on the flesh. He kept it steadily in this position 
for a while. Then he stole his index finger slowly along, until 
it touched the trigger. Very gently he moved the soft papilla 
of the finger along the smooth side of the steel, thinking, think- 
ing all the while: ‘Only a little pressure, the least pressure, and 
all was over!’”’ Then suddenly, as if for the first time, the thought 
struck him that he would make a dirty mess of blood and brains 
in this way; and how the servants would find him thus in the 
morning and handle him rudely, and lift him with certain scorn 
from his undignified position; and how the rude doctor, that 
detestable Westropp, the drunken dispensary physician, whom 
he would not let inside his door, would paw him all over and 
talk about his well-known insanity ; and how a jury of his own 
employees would sit on him, with Ned Galway in the chair. 

He laughed out with self-contempt and loathing, and in his 
own cynical way he muttered: 

“‘The Romans had the advantage over us—they folded their 
togas around them as they died; and no d d hinds and 
idiots dared disturb their dignity in death.” 

And he threw the weapon down on the table. There was 
a flash of fire, one little tongue of flame, and a puff of smoke, 
and Hamberton fell backwards, not stricken, but in affright. 

“That little pellet was not fated,” he thought, ‘‘to find its 
grave in my brain.”’ 

And then, as another idea struck him, the strong man grew 
pale and trembled all over, and the sweat of fear came out and 
washed all his forehead with its dew. 

For as he looked he saw that the still smoking muzzle of 
the revolver pointed straight to the wall, or rather thin parti- 
tion, that screened Claire’s room from his; and a dreadful 
thought struck him, as he gauged the height at which the bul- 
let struck, that just at that height, and just- beyond that par- 
tition, was the bed on which his ward was sleeping. His heart 
stood still, as he held his breath and listened. No sound came 
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to reassure him that she had been startled, but not hurt: ‘“‘ What 
if that bullet, with which he had been criminally experimenting, 
had pierced through that lath and paper, and found its deadly 
berth in the heart of the only being on earth whom he really 
loved? How could he explain it? What excuse could he give? 
How would he meet Maxwell?’’ And the words of Father Cos- 
grove came back and smote him: 

“You cannot go out of life alone!” 

He stood still and listened. If Claire had only screamed 
he would have been reassured. But, no; not a sound broke 
the awful stillness, only the hollow thunder of the sea in the 
distance. The strong man sat down, weak as a child. 

Then he thought he should solve the mystery, or die just 
there. So he crept along the carpet of his room, softly opened 
the door, and passed down the corridor towards his ward’s room, 
‘ where he listened. No; not a sound came forth. “ She is dead,” 
he thought, “killed in her sleep and in her innocence.”” He tapped 
gently. No answer. He tapped louder. No answer still. He 
then, trembling all over at the possibility of finding his worst 
fears confirmed, opened the door and said in a low, shaky tone: 

*“‘ Claire!” 

Still no answer. 

Then in despair he almost shouted the name of his ward. 

The girl turned round and said in a sleepy voice: 

“Yes; who is it? What is it?” 

“It is only I,” he said. ‘I thought you might be unwell!” 

‘Not at all,” she said. ‘‘ What time is it?” 

“Just midnight,” he replied. ‘‘I’m so sorry I disturbed 
you. Go to sleep again.” 

And he drew the door softly behind him and re-entered his 
room. There he did an unusual thing for him. He flung him- 
self on his knees by his bedside and said: 

“I thank thee, God Almighty, Father of heaven and earth, 
for this mercy vouchsafed thy unworthy servant.” 

He buried his face in the down quilt, and heard himself 
murmuring : 

“There is a God! There is a God!” 

Then he rose up, took the dangerous weapon, drew the re- 
maining cartridges, and placed them and the revolver in the 
cabinet, undressed, and lay down. But he had no sleep that 
night. 
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The dread horror of the thing accompanied and haunted 
him for several weeks; and then, as is so usual, it died softly 
away, and the old temptation came back. But now he had de- 
termined that, if he should succeed in passing away from life, 
it should be in such a way that the most keen-eyed doctor or 
juryman should see nought but an accident. Because, for sev- 
eral days after that dreadful night, he was distrait,; and often 
he caught Claire’s great brown eyes resting mournfully upon 
him, and as if questioning him about the meaning of that mid- 
night visit. And he found himself perpetually asking: ‘Does 
she know? Does she suspect?” Until, somehow, a deep gulf 
seemed to yawn between them of distrust and want of confi- 
dence; and he said: “It is the new love that has ejected the 
old!’’ And she thought: ‘‘Does uncle fear that I have for- 
gotten him in Robert?” 

But it seemed to accentuate his desire to be done with 
things—to pass out to the dreamless sleep that seemed to be 
evermore the one thing to be desired. 

One evening, late in the autumn, he was out on the sea in 
Ned Galway’s fishing boat. He enjoyed with a kind of rapture 
these little expeditions; and the more stormy the weather, and 
the rougher the elements, the greater was his ecstasy. Ned 
always steered, for he was an excellent seaman; and Hamber- 
ton used to watch, with mingled curiosity and admiration, the 
long, angular figure, the silent, inscrutable face, with the red 
beard hanging like so much tangled wire down on the deep 
chest; and the care and watchfulness with which the man used 
to handle his boat, despite his apparent forgetfulness and si- 
lence. He seemed always to rest in that humble posture of 
silence and quiet, as if dreading to disturb Hamberton; and he 
never dared speak, except to answer some question. 

Hamberton on calm seas would rest in the prow of the boat, 
half inclined on a cushion, reading or watching the play of the 
waters. When the weather was rough, he stood on the thwarts, 
supporting himself with his arm around the mast; and swaying 
and dipping with every plunge of the boat. 

This autumnal evening was black and lowering as if with 
brewing tempests; and the sea was heaving fretfully under a 
strong land- breeze that made the breakers smoke near the shore. 

Keeping the boat’s head steadily against the rush of the in- 
coming tide, Ned managed to avoid the dangerous troughs of 
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the seas; and there was no inconvenience, except for the ship- 
ping of a few seas that left but tiny pools, which Ned soon 
baled out with his free hand. This evening Hamberton stood 
up on the very last thwart near the bow, yet so that he could 
support himself against the mast; and the old temptation came 
back with terrible force. 

“Only a little slip of the foot—only a momentary loss of 
grasp—and all is over. There, there beneath these sweet salt 
waves, is rest if anywhere.” 

He began to dream of it, as he watched the waters swirling 
by the boat, or the fissure in front where the prow cut the 
waves, and sent the hissing sections aft; until he felt himself 
_ almost mesmerized by the element. The continuous watching 
of the green and white waters seemed to obliterate and confuse 
his sight; and with the dimness of sight came dimness of per- 
ception, until at last he began to think that he had accomplished 
his dread design, and that he was actually beneath the waves. 
Again and again the delusion returned, each time with more 
force, until, at last, reason and imagination became merged to- 
gether, and the former was about to topple over, even as he 
loosed his hold, when he was recalled to existence by the harsh 
voice of Ned Galway: 

‘‘For the love of God, yer ’anner, come down out o’ dat! 
If you fell over, nothin’ on airth could save my nick from the 
hangman !” 

For a moment Hamberton did not understand him. Then 
he laughed with a grim humor, and silently sat down. Present- 
ly he asked: 

“How is that, Ned? If I toppled over, what is that to 
you?” - 

“Everything,” said Ned. ‘On account of our dissinsions, 
you know, the whole say wouldn’t wash me clane before a jedge 
and jury!” 

Hamberton saw the truth of the observation at once; and 
at once realized again the truth of Father Cosgrove’s words: 

“You cannot go out of life alone!”’ 

But he said: 

‘‘It wouldn’t make so much difference, Ned, to the world, if 
you were hanged and I was drowned.” 

A remark that convinced Ned fully that the “ masther was 
tetched in his head’’; and made him doubly eager to steer for 
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that little light that burned far away across the tumbling seas 
in his little cabin. 

But the spell of the temptation was broken for Hamberton. 
He sat very still and said no more, not even when the boat 
had touched the side of the pier and both sprang ashore. 

But now, like an oft-expelled and conquered disease, that 
comes back with greater fury, and gathers fresh strength at 
each return, the terrible idea recurred more frequently, until it 
became an obsession. The great question now was: “ How to 
accomplish the evil design, and make the world believe it was 
an accident.” He knew he could count on Father Cosgrove’s 
silence. He turned over many means in his mind of meeting 
death; but there was always some difficulty. He had quite 
abandoned the thought of a sea death, as he said it would cer- 
tainly compromise either Ned Galway or any other boatman; 
and, if he went out alone to his death, it would be a manifest 
suicide. 

At length, the occasion rose up with the temptation. For 
one evening, as he walked slowly along the edge of the sand 
cliff that fronted, and was gradually fretted away by, the sea 
in the vicinity of the village, he saw far down beneath him some 
children playing. There were a few grown girls, and two or 
three little ones, amongst whom he recognized one for whom 
he had a curious affection, because her mother was an outcast 
from the society of men. As he passed the child shouted up 
to him to come down and play with them; and the invitation 
from the child woke a strange, dead chord in his soul, and a 
certain spirit of tenderness seemed to possess him. He waved 
back his hand, and shouted down: 

‘* All right. I shall be down soon!”’ 

And he went on, musing on the possibility of falling gently 
from the cliff, and meeting an easy death beneath. All would 
say it was an unhappy accident. But, clearly, he dare not throw 
himself among those innocent children, whose lives he would 
thus imperil. 

He walked along, thinking over the dread thought, until sud- 
denly he heard a shout from a fishing boat in the bay, and look- 
ing around saw the men, who were far out, wildly gesticulating. 
He ran back, and watched where their fingers pointed. Then, 
when he came quite opposite to where the children were, he 
saw the danger. They were nearly surrounded by the incom- 
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ing tide, for here the shore dipped sudddenly, and the frothing 
waves came up with a hiss and a rush. ,The elder girls had 
run away, and were screaming at a safe distance; and the two 
little ones, one of whom was his favorite, were standing paralyzed 
with terror. For here there was a hollow in the cliff, and two 
barriers of rock hemmed in the sands. He looked, and saw the 
children vainly trying to mount the jagged stones, and follow 
their companions. He saw them run backward screaming, while 
the angry waves leaped in and swept around their feet. For- 
getting death, and now wooed by the desire of saving life, Ham- 
berton stepped forward, and trod a narrow boat-path that ran 
down the side of the cliff. But the screams of the children be- 
came more importunate. He left the path, and leaped forward 
to a ledge of rock that seemed to slope down to the chasm 
where the children were imprisoned. But the impetus of the 
fall was too great, and he felt himself driven forward by his 
own weight. In that perilous moment he could not help think- 
ing : 

“I have had what I desired. Yea, there is a God!” and 
the next moment he was huddled up on the sands, having bare- 
ly escaped involving in his own ruin that of the children he 
had bravely determined to save. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE RECENT RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


fet seems unnecessary to adduce further evidence in 
support of the demonic or diabolic theory of the 
phenomena and communications obtained in the 
practice of spiritism. We cannot undertake to ab- 
solutely demonstrate it, least of all to those who 
are determined not to admit the existence of the fallen angels; 
and it is, of course, difficult to convince those of it who have 
never had any instruction as to their existence, and may insist 
on some independent proof that there are such spirits. But 
Catholics, if well instructed and sound in faith, can have no 
doubt on this point, and Catholic theologians have, we think, 
always adopted this theory of spiritism, so far as its phenomena 
appeared to them to be genuine. And the Church itself, in its 
official action, has, in uniformly condemning and prohibiting 
necromancy (which is only another name for spiritism), made 
the same judgment of the matter. In so doing, it has simply 
followed the precepts of the Scriptural and Divine law, as pro- 
mulgated by Moses. 

The only reason why Catholics, whether well instructed or 
not, have not been unanimous in this judgment, seems to be 
that they have been inclined to regard the phenomena as due 
to fraud or trickery of some sort. Occasionally, even now, some 
one comes out in the newspapers, explaining tricks practised 
by mediums, and many still think that everything can be ex- 
plained in this way. They would find, however, on looking 
into the matter more thoroughly, that spiritists themselves free- 
ly confess the existence of such frauds; that they are prac- 
tised is perfectly well known. But this in no way impairs the 
evidence of such genuine phenomena as we have described in 
the experiences of Mr. Stainton Moses, or as observed by Sir 
William Crookes and other eminent scientific men. Indeed that 
frauds would be practised might be confidently predicted. For 
it is plain, whether we hold the demonic theory or not, that 
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the genuine phenomenon is not producible by the medium when- 
ever he may so will. In the private practice of spiritism, this 
is recognized, of course; and if the phenomena cannot be ob- 
tained, one has to go without them, and simply wait for some 
more favorable occasion. But the professional, public, or ad- 
vertising medium is evidently likely to substitute something else 
for them when they are not forthcoming, as for him it is a 
matter of business, or of making his living. It would be sur- 
prising if he did not. Explanations of these frauds are, there- 
fore, quite superfluous. It is on private experiences such as 
those mentioned above, which are immensely abundant, that the 
case rests; and we think must be confessed to rest with abso- 
lute security. No one, we believe, who has examined the sub- 
ject thoroughly, has expressed any doubt as to this. 

It is, or should be, plain enough to every one that in spir- 
itism we are encountering an agency, and a very powerful one, 
exercised by beings outside of ourselves, and over whom we 
have no control. And it should also be plain enough to any 
one that the matter is a dangerous one to handle. And to 
Catholics, and even to other Christians, warned by the Scripture 
of the existence of devils, the danger of it should be very much 
more evident. Furthermore, with regard to the great truth of 
our survival after bodily death, of which others, not having 
our faith, are so anxious to be assured, spiritism can give us 
Catholics no information. We know by faith all that God vouch- 
safes that we should know in general on this point. We may, 
by spontaneous apparitions, or in some other way, learn some- 
thing as to individual cases of persons in whom we are inter- 
ested; but by endeavoring to force such information by spirit- 
istic practices, we can obtain none that is reliable, and, more- 
over, incur most serious peril. There is, therefore, no excuse 
whatever for our joining in such practices, even if we do not 
feel sure, as we should, of the formal condemnation of them by 
the Church. 

But it still remains a matter of interest, in a scientific way, 
to discover the properties of material substance, and the laws 
of nature generally, of which the spirit agencies in this particu- 
lar matter, and human agencies—even our own, perhaps—in 
others, in the general field of modern psychical research, avail 
themselves, consciously or unconsciously, to produce the very 


remarkable effects which, from time to time, appear. And keep- 
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ing within prudent limits, and avoiding of course anything like 
the invocation of the dead by spiritistic practices, it may be 
safe enough to investigate these interesting questions; to ob- 
serve and study the phenomena which occur in our own ex- 
perience. And it is certainly safe to examine those which have 
occurred to others. 

In studying some of them, personally at any rate, great care 
is, however, needed. Particularly is this true in the matter of 
hypnotism. We have not treated of that in these papers, for 
the subject is so extensive that it would require very much 
greater space, and, moreover, it is one that cannot be treated 
properly except by experts in it. But, though good results 
may often come from it, the subjection of one’s own will and 
interior mental operations to those of another is obviously at- 
tended by great danger, so that great caution is needed in hav- 
ing anything, personally, to do with it, at any rate in the pas- 
sive way of subjecting ourselves to it. We need say no more, 
especially as attention has often been called to this danger, and 
it is so very evident. 

Clairvoyance is another matter which needs and has received 
very extended consideration and treatment. It is, in its actual 
occurrence, evidently much mixed up with telepathy. For in- 
stance, in the case of Mr. Wilmot, which we have given, to 
whom an apparition of his wife occurred in a dream while at 
sea, being visible also to his room-mate, who was awake at the 
time, the apparition can be referred to telepathy, as the lady 
had her thoughts concentrated on him at the time. His pre- 
cise location at sea was, of course, unknown to her, but in tel- 
epathy, as in wireless telegraphy (the similarity forces itself on 
our attention), such knowledge seems unnecessary. 

But she also perceived his surroundings; the location and 
appearance of his room, and of the steamer generally, and also 
saw his room-mate, unknown to her. As Mr. W—— was not 
consciously fixing his mind on her, or anxious about her in any 
way, her impression seems hardly to be telepathic, but one of 
simple clairvoyance. The same remark holds for the first case 
which we gave of telepathy at a distance, that of the San Fran- 
cisco doctor; and the cases, indeed, of this phenomenon are 
innumerable. In these cases, in a word, there seems to be a 
percipient, but no agent; which is precisely the idea of clair- 
voyance. 
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Crystal vision, to which allusion has also been made, is a 
special form of this. It is practised by steady gazing into some 
polished or reflecting surface, as that of a crystal, a mirror, or 
a liquid, and very remarkable results are sometimes obtained. 

The difficulty about this matter of clairvoyance is, of course, 
Somewhat lessened by the “astral body” hypothesis, as this 
supposes an actual transference of the astral body forming the 
apparition of the person to whom it belongs, to some other lo- 
cation than that occupied by his ordinary material one. If this 
astral body, so transferred, can produce impressions of sight or 
hearing on others, why, it may be asked, cannot it also receive 
them, or receive them without producing them? Apparitions 
seem sometimes to hear and answer what is said to them; if 
they can receive auditory impressions, why not also visual ones; 
and why can it not do so without being itself visible or in any 
way perceptible to the persons from whom it receives them? 
Similarly, why can it not receive them from inanimate objects, 
houses, rooms, or furniture, for instance, near the location to 
which it is transferred? That it should be perceptible to per- 
sons near that location, indeed, may require special conditions 
in their own organism. 

But the astral body hypothesis, after all, is only a hypothe- 
sis. The phenomena of spiritism indeed seem to indicate that 
a spirit may form a visible and even tangible figure out of 
some unknown form of matter, as we have seen; but it does 
not follow that this figure, as such, is possessed of senses of 
sight or hearing such as an ordinary human body would have. 
In these cases of “‘ materialization,” as in those of spontaneous 
apparitions, it may just as well be supposed that telepathic com- 
munication is established between the appearing spirit and the 
one to whom it appears, each acting both as agent and percip- 
ient. This would not enable the appearing spirit to perceive 
articles of furniture, or other inanimate objects; indeed it does 
not need to, as it is seemingly able to pass through them, as 
has been noted. 

Still, it must be acknowledged that apparitions often do ap- 
pear to be conscious of material and inanimate things around 
them. As a rule, they do not pass through walls or doors; 
they stand on the floor or ground; they may make audible 
footsteps on it. And their actions, sometimes, are perceived, 
in the case of phantasms of the living, by the persons whom 
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they represent. In one case, for instance, a gentleman dreams 
of visiting the house where his fiancée lives. He follows her 
up the stairs, probably feeling the stairs under his feet (at any 
rate, it is not so uncommon in dreams to have such sensations) ; 
overtaking her, he puts his arms round her. At the same mo- 
ment, as stated independently by her, she was going up the 
stairs, hears his footsteps behind her, and then feels his arms 
round her. The hour when he woke from his dream, and when 
she heard and felt his presence, was carefully ascertained as be- 
ing the same. Still, the argument for the astral body is not so 
strong in this as it may at first appear. For telepathy will 
really suffice to explain it, to a great extent, at any rate. His 


.mind, in the dream, is fixed on her, and he is, no doubt, fa- 


miliar with the house; her sensations are simply what he ex- 
pects her to have, and may telepathically transmit to her. Of 
course the question remains how he gets the impression that 
she is actually going up the stairs at that moment; for it does 
not seem that she has any idea of transmitting that fact to him. 

Cases, however, sometimes occur in which telepathy, as we 
use the term, seems to play no part.* 

The following is a remarkably good and well-attested case 
of this kind, there having been apparently no attempt to send 
a message or image, one way or the other. It was reported by 
an excellent authority, Dr. Elliott Coues, of Washington, D. C., 
in 1889. He says: 


The case is simply this: In Washington, D. C., January 
14, 1889, between 2 and 3 P. M., Mrs. C—— is going up the 
steps of her residence, No. 217 Delaware Avenue, carrying 
some papers. She stumbles, talls, is not hurt, picks herself 
up, and enters the house. 

At or about the same time—certainly within the hour, 
probably within 30 minutes, perhaps at the very moment— 
another lady, whom I will call Mrs. B——, is sitting sewing 
in her room, about 1} miles distant. The two ladies are 
friends, though not of very long standing. They had walked 


*It may be remarked, by the way, that the word “‘ telepathy’ does not etymologically 
convey the idea which it is used to express. The original term ‘‘ thought-transference,”’ is 
better. For ‘‘ telepathy '’ ought to mean, by its Greek derivation, ‘‘ perceiving at a distance,” 
whereas it really means acting at a distance ; the acting of a spirit on another when the mate- 
tial bodies of the two, if they have them, are distant and without material means of communi- 
cation. Telepathy, in the sense of its Greek words, would cover clairvoyance, of course, 
What is wanted is a word signifying action rather than perception, at a distance. 
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together the day before, but had not met this day. Mrs. 
B—— ‘‘sees’’ the little accident in every detail. The vision 
or image is minutely accurate (as it afterwards proves). 
Nevertheless, it is so wholly unexpected and unaccountable, 
that she doubts if it were not a passing figment of her imag- 
ination. But the mental impression is so strong that she 
keeps thinking it over, and sits down and writes a letter to 


Mrs, C——, which I enclose. The letter is written, of course, 
without any communication whatever between the two ladies. 
Mrs. C—— receives it next morning, Tuesday the 15th. 


(The postmarks on the letter, shown to Dr. Coues, verify 
this.) I happened to call on Mrs. C—— that day, on another 
errand, when she hands me the letter and verifies it in every 
essential particular to me verbally, from her side of the case. 


Mrs. B—— describes in her letter the dress and hat worn 
by Mrs. C , the papers which she carried in her hand, and 
Mrs, C——’s fall on the front steps of her own house, the hat 
going in one direction, and the papers in another. 

In the questions asked of Mrs. C by Mr. Myers, he does 
not seem to have thought of inquiring whether at, or shortly 
after, the accident, she was thinking of Mrs. B , wondering 
what she would think of it, whether she would laugh at it, etc. 
It should be remarked, however, that Mrs, C had not come 
from Mrs. B ’s, but from the Congressional Library, where 
she had been writing, and was not very likely to think of her 
friend at the moment of her fall, or to wish to communicate 
it to her shortly afterward, as it was not dangerous. Indeed 
it does not seem likely that she would have mentioned it to 
Mrs. B at all, had not the latter inquired about it. 

Telepathy, or the sending of thought messages, in this case 
and in others which might be adduced, does not seem a probable 
explanation of the phenomenon. That is to say, it does not 
seem likely that either of the parties acted telepathically on the 
other. 

But there is a possibility of a kind of telepathy, in all cases 
of seeming clairvoyance, which has not been much attended to 
by psychical investigators. And that is the telepathic action 
of a third party, aware of the occurrence, or of the objects or 
places, “‘clairvoyantly ” seen. This kind of action is what spir- 
itism itself obviously suggests. 

There is a well-known, and we think well-attested case, in 
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which the captain of a ship, going into- his cabin, finds a man 
writing there, who is unknown to him, and unlike any one 
aboard. He goes away to make inquiries, and on returning 
finds the man gone, but a sheet of paper on the table, on which 
are the words: “Steer N. W.” As it is not much out of his 
course, he thinks he will try and see if there is anything in the 
warning, and finds a burning ship, the crew of which he saves. 

Now if the captain had seen a vision of a burning ship to 
the N. W., beyond the range of ordinary vision, it would be 
taken as a case of clairvoyance on his part, or on the part of 
some one on the burning vessel, who clairvoyantly saw his own, 
and sent a message to him in the form of a “ phantasm of the 
living.” 

But evidently it is explicable by an angelic intervention; and 
this is the view which would very probably occur to Catholics, 
or to any one believing that there are angels, and that they take 
an interest in our affairs, and may visibly appear to show that 
interest, and to instruct or help us. 

The same explanation may readily occur in other cases, in 
which human telepathy seems inapplicable. But it may be very 
well asked: ‘‘ Why should angels concern themselves with things 
of no importance, such as the fall on the steps of Mrs. C 
in the case just described ?” 

It is probable that an answer to this question will readily 
occur to those who believe that there are evil angels, as well 
as good ones. And it seems, from what we read in the lives 
of the saints, that these evil spirits, beside their more important 
attempts against our welfare, do sometimes amuse themselves— 
so to speak—with very unimportant and trivial ones, like those 
narrated in the life of St. Anthony of the desert. And, indeed, 
in winning our confidence, and making us believe that we can, by 
certain practices, obtain information as to what is going on in 
the world, and more particularly as to future events, their time 
would not be wasted. If they can persuade us that we have 
occult powers, by which we can read closed books, understand 
languages which we have not studied, etc., and, more particu- 
larly, can foretell the future, it is a means of getting control 
of us which it is well worth while for them to make the most of. 

That they are able to give us accurate information as to 
the present and the past, if they choose, must be obvious to 
any one who believes in their existence at all. And if, by thus 
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winning our confidence, they can make us believe them when 
they give false information as to things not humanly ascertain- 
able, their object is still more fully accomplished than by simply 
getting more or less control over our actions and our time. 

They may even, to some extent, foretell the future better 
than we can, by greater sagacity, and more complete knowledge 
of the present circumstances on which the future largely depends. 
As for precise or definite foretelling of it, except in so far as it 
depends on natural laws, of course that belongs to God alone, 
or to those whom he may inspire for the purpose. Premonitions, 
therefore, whether clairvoyant or otherwise, cannot come under 
the head of law, and are not subjects of scientific research. 

It is equally plain that such warnings or encouragements as 
‘God may choose to give us cannot be obtained by any processes 
that we may adopt. Clairvoyants who pretend ability to tell 
the future, who are not saints, and give us no signs of a Divine 
commission, are either simply impostors, or must be referred to 
the diabolic order. Of course, serious endeavors to ascertain 
the future by their help is, therefore, strictly prohibited by the 
Scripture and by the Church. 

And it is also obvious that crystal-vision and the like per- 
formances, even when nothing but the present or past is sought 
for, are practices fraught with grave danger, so that no one can 
safely or lawfully indulge in them. The same, apparently, must 
be said of any kind of clairvoyance, in all cases where human 
telepathy, inter vivos, will not account for it. As for palmistry, 
astrology, and the like, they hardly deserve serious mention, at 
any rate in connection with our general subject, they being so 
evidently simply superstitions. 

There is, however, another practice which has considerable 
vogue lately, known as “ psychometry.” This consists in send- 
ing to the ‘‘ psychometrist ” articles belonging to the sender or 
some friend (usually something which he or she has worn), that 
he may determine, or “sense,” as the slang is, something with 
regard to the character or future of the person owning them. 
The possibility may be conceded that some influence may pro- 
ceed from such things in some way indicating the owner’s per- 
sonality or character; but that anything of the future can be 
indicated by them, except as a consequence of his or her pres- 
ent qualities, is evidently sheer nonsense. It may be imagined 
that the psychic influence proceeding from them in some “ oc- 
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cult” way enlightens the “‘ psychometrist,” and that the case 
is somewhat the same as that of cures or miracles of various 
kinds produced by relics of the saints. But all Catholics un- 
derstand that relics of the saints have no natural or intrinsic 
efficacy, and that the wonders worked by them are simply 
granted by Almighty God in an entirely supernatural way, to 
honor those who have been conspicuously and specially his 
servants and friends. 

Really, however, it seems pretty safe to say that the whole 
psychometry business is nonsense, from beginning to end. 

In the early days of the Society of Psychical Research, con- 
siderable attention was paid to the matter of the “ divining rod,” 
by which hidden springs of water, veins of metal, etc., were 
supposed to be discoverable. It is hard to see what there is of 
a psychical character about this inquiry, unless that the psychi- 
cal qualities of the user of the rod could be supposed to com- 
bine with the physical qualities of the rod itself in some way. 
We hardly need say that no definite or certain results came 
from the investigation. 

Another matter, which has been more prominent lately, is 
that of ‘‘duplex or multiplex personality,” so called. A good 
many instances are recorded in which, perhaps as a consequence 
of some physical lesion, perhaps without any, a person may lose 
memory of his or her previous condition and past experience, 
and become apparently a new person altogether, with, it may be, 
different characteristics, and having to acquire knowledge all or 
mostly over again. Then the previous condition may return; 
in it memory is lost of the intermediate one; and so the oscil- 
lation may go on, and even three or more such independent 
states be observed. 

This matter may be connected with hypnotism in some way. 
Some of the phenomena also suggest the possibility of diabolic 
possession. That several human souls can personally unite with 
the same body in turn is a hypothesis that no Catholic can 
safely entertain, any more than he could the successive union 
of the same soul with different bodies; the transmigration of 
souls, in other words. It is quite possible that, on account of 
the publicity given to this matter, some imposture may have en- 
tered into it, particularly in the more recent cases; evidently it 
offers a field for acting or personation, which might be difficult 
to detect. In the genuine cases, granting their existence, it is 
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probable that further study of the brain may throw some light 
on the matter. 

We have endeavored, in these articles, to give a general and 
of course very imperfect view of the more prominent matters of 
modern psychical research. The literature of the subject is so 
immense, and growing so rapidly, that it is quite impossible 
to do any sort of justice to it within magazine limits. The few 
examples which we have given under some heads are, of course, 
simply paradigms of the classes to which they belong. Let no 
one imagine that they even stand out from the mass by any 
qualities which could not be found in many others. One might 
as well imagine that there were few very notable Greek or Latin 
verbs, because only a few are given as examples of each con- 
jugation in the grammar. Mr. Myers’ great work, to which we 
have several times referred, published some four years ago, con- 
tains some 1,400 large pages; and the subject has grown im- 
mensely since that time. Periodicals devoted entirely to it are 
issued monthly. One of the most notable of these is Zhe An- 
nals of Psychical Science, established in 1905, and conducted by 
Dr. Dariex and Professor Charles Richet, with a committee con- 
sisting of Sir William Crookes, Professor Lombroso, and other 
well-known and eminent scientific men. It is proposed to 
establish an ‘‘ International Club for Psychical Research,” and 
1,000 Member-Founders are confidently and reasonably expected. 

The principal subject of the most modern investigation is in 


the matter of spiritism. Ze Annals, just mentioned, is enti- 


tled: ‘‘A Monthly Journal devoted to critical and experimental 
Research in the Phenomena of Spiritism.” This matter has, we 
may say, a real religious interest to most of its investigators, 
who have lost the faith which frees us from any need to in- 
quire as to the serious problems of our future existence. 

The result, so far, of the investigations has been good, in 
convincing most of those who have taken part in it of the fact 
of future existence; and as they have been too busy in this 
work to determine from the communications much with regard 
to its character or varied conditions, the tendency has been 
perhaps as much toward true religion as away from it. Al- 
ready, indeed, we see indications of a recognition that the 
Catholic Church has been right in her teaching as to evil spir- 
its, among those who are not so much occupied in verifying the 


phenomena, but have taken them for granted. And there prob- 
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ably is not much danger of any one constructing a consistent 
system of doctrine as to our future life from the spiritist com- 
munications, even though still believing them to come from de- 
parted human souls; for they are so various and even contra- 
dictory in themselves, as we have seen, that to construct such 
a system out of them is practically impossible. 

The probability is that our experimenters will finally, and 
before so very long, discover what the Catholic Church has 
known all along, that the existence of spirit as distinct from 
matter is certain and unquestionable; and furthermore, that 
psychical influence on our lives is continual, for good or for 
ill; and that what we have to do, if we wish to be secure, is 
not to sneer at the spirits, but, as St. John says, “to try the 
spirits, if they be of God.”” We may be fairly sure of this, for 
no one can go very far in a bold and unrestricted experimental 
examination into these matters without having his fingers, at 
least, burnt; he will see, as many spiritists have already seen, 
that it is playing with fire; and to the investigators, as to those 
who have tried spiritism as a religion, the dangers to morality 
will become evident. And these investigators are men of high 
character, as little inclined to vice as fallen man, without spe- 
cial grace from God, is likely to be. .When this result comes, 
they may perhaps find out that there is an institution on this 
earth, founded and enlightened by Almighty God himself, which 
has been acquainted from the beginning with this matter that 
they are investigating, and could have told them and warned 
them about it before they began. 

For us, there is one great fact which the recent results of 
psychical research will bring home more clearly, perhaps, than 
we have known it before. And that is, the fact, which we be- 
lieve all familiar with the subject recognize as thoroughly estab- 
lished, namely, that of telepathy; that is, of the possible di- 
rect communication of one spirit with another. As a matter of 
religion, of the grace and light given by God to us, of helps 
or hindrances to our salvation, coming from good or evil angels 
respectively, we have always known this; but it can now hard- 
ly be denied that, outside of any question of hypnotism, a sim- 
ilar influence may be exerted on us, even by each other, and 
that harm, as well as good, may come from it. The mere fact 
that few of us appear to be subject to it in any marked degree 
should not make us doubt its actual occurrence in many cases 
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which have been examined, any more than the fact that one 
man cannot distinguish all the notes of a musical chord should 
make him doubt that others can do so, or that in any way 
their senses are sharper or more delicate than his own. 

The power of action of spirit on matter without the natural 
intervention or application of a bodily organism is another fact 
which stands out clearly as sufficiently ascertained. This is of 
use to us, in removing the difficulty which we may experience 
in believing in what are usually called miracles, but which do 
not require the suspension of any law of nature, but simply a 
spiritual action of this kind. 

And the subject, in general, and in all its parts, is well 
worth our being acquainted with, by means of the investiga- 
tions which are now being so extensively made. Particularly it 
is well for us to understand that the materialism, so rampant 
not long ago, is rapidly being abandoned by scientific men. 
But as to experimental investigation on our own account, as we 
have said, it is obviously a matter which should be conducted, 
if at all, with the greatest caution, and only in conformity with 
the prudent judgment of those who, as the best acquainted with 
the matter in its most important aspects, and as having a spe- 
cial commission and authority in all spiritual matters, are the 
proper judges of what is best in this one, so intimately con- 
cerning the welfare of our souls. In this matter, above all 
others, to be safe, we must have the sanction and approval of 
the Church of God. 


(THE END.) 











Rew Books. 


Our national humorist has so fre- 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. quently had recourse to irreverence 
towards religious subjects of all 
kinds for his artistic effects, that no person of any religious be- 
lief could consider him a suitable candidate for the office of pro- 
nouncing a verdict on any cult or creed, even though it be one 
so grotesque and extravagant as Christian Science. However, 
he has assumed the office; let us see how he discharges it. Is 
this good-sized volume *—decorated with the picture of the au- 
thor in the white raiment about which the press has gabbled so 
nauseatingly often this summer—a protracted joke, or a serious 
criticism or history? A joke, we should answer, if the reply 
were to be made on finishing the introductory chapters, the hu- 
mor of which is in the author’s most mechanical manner. 

But as Mr. Clemens warms to his subject, he develops a se- 
rious attack—in which his artillery of sarcasm and ridicule is 
continuously heard—upon Mrs. Eddy, her claims, her doctrines, 
and her methods. The devices for money-getting and money- 
keeping which the “ Mother” has woven into the structure of her 
religion are strongly scored, as well as her ingenious and mon- 
strous contrivances for retaining in her own hand absolute power 
over every branch of the organization, and every officer em- 
ployed in it. He contrasts at considerable length some au- 
thentic compositions of Mrs. Eddy with the book Science and 
Health, for the purpose of proving that the literary character of 
the former is so wretched that they prove Mrs, Eddy incapable 
of writing in the comparatively good style of the Scientist bi- 
ble. 

Dismissing as of little consequence the question of whether 
Mrs. Eddy stole or invented the Great Idea, he discusses, as 
of chief importance, this other one: ‘‘ Was it she, and not an- 
other, that built a new Religion upon the Book and organized 
it?’’ This, undoubtedly, Mrs. Eddy achieved. How was she 
capable of it ?—she, 


gtasping, sordid, penurious, famishing for everything she 
sees—money, power, glory—vain, untruthful, jealous, des- 
potic, arrogant, insolent, pitiless where thinkers and hyp- 


* Christian Science. With Notes Containing Corrections to Date. By Mark Twain, Il- 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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notists are concerned, illiterate, shallow, incapable of rea- 
soning outside of commercial lines, immeasurably selfish. 


But, continues Mr. Clemens, this is not the portrait of Mrs. 
Eddy as her followers see her; and he proceeds to sketch the 
“Mother” as she appears to the devoted disciple. Patient, 
gentle, noble-hearted, a messenger of God. 


She has delivered to them a religion which has revolution- 
ized their lives, banished the glooms that shadowed them, 
and filled them and flooded them with gladness and peace ; 
a religion which has no hell; a religion whose heaven is not 
put off to another time, with a break and a gulf between, but 
begins here and now, and melts into eternity as fancies of the 
waking day melt into sleep. 


We could hardly expect Mr. Clemens to draw attention to 
the contrasts between this view of life and that announced in 
the New Testament, though the oppositions are obvious. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Clemens incidentally makes some se- 
vere strictures on the difference between the private and the 
public standards of conduct accepted by the American Chris- 
tian which are the most timely in this book. . 


This is an honest nation—in private life the American 
Christian is a straight and clean and honest man, and, in his 
private commerce can be trusted to stand faithfully by the 
principles of honor and honesty imposed on him by his reli- 
gion. But the moment he comes forward to exercise a public 
trust he can be confidently counted upon to betray that trust 
in nine cases out of ten, if ‘‘ party loyalty ’’ shall require it. 
If there are two tickets in the field in his city, one composed 
of honest men and the other of notorious blatherskites and 
criminals, he will not hesitate to lay his private Christian 
honor aside and vote tor the blatherskites, if his ‘‘ party hon- 
or’’ shall exact it. His Christianity is of no use to him and 
has no influence upon him when he is acting in a public ca- 
pacity. He has sound and sturdy private morals, but he has 
no public ones. 


Mr. Clemens proceeds to illustrate his general arraignment 
by a particular instance: 


In the last great municipal election in New York, almost a 
complete one-half of the votes, representing 3,500,000 Chris- 
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tians, were cast for a ticket that had hardly a man on it 
whose earned and proper place was outside of a jail. But 
that vote was present at Church next Sunday the same as 
ever and as unconscious of its perfidy as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 


Congress, Mr. Clemens goes on to say, is worse than the 
electorate. If Christian Science can succeed in establishing a 
Christian public standard, he wishes it success. This needed re- 
form will demand a stronger power than Christian Science. 


Within the limits of seventy-five very small pages,* Mr. Bur- 
rell has compressed a sketch of Mrs. Eddy’s career, the origin of 
her teachings, and a criticism of the vagueness and inconsistencies 
existing in that doctrine. He notes, also, the adaptations intro- 
duced from time to time into Christian Science as the result of 
the many attacks made upon it. Mr. Burrell’s little volume is 
not one-tenth of the size of that of Mark Twain on the same sub- 
ject, yet it embraces every element of value that is to be found 
in the larger work, and is just as effective an attack upon the 
religion of Mrs. Eddy. It enjoys, too, this advantage over Mark 
Twain’s, that it is not open to the very reasonable objection 
urged by some defenders of Christian Science against the dean 
of American humorists, that “not only Christian Science, but 
every other religious belief appeals to his sense of humor, and 
to his sense of humor only, and this gives rise to the question 
as to whether the comic point of view is a valuable or even a 
reliable point of view in the consideration of religious topics.” 


This little volumef is published 

CHRISTIAN UNITY. anonymously, but we shall, per- 
haps, betray no confidence by men- 

tioning the fact that it is from the pen of Rev. Martin O’Don- 
oghue, a priest well known in the vicinity of the national Capi- 
tal, for his eloquence in the pulpit and his zeal in the general 
ministry. We are happy to be able to say that this venture 
into apologetics is quite worthy of the reputation the author 
has achieved in other lines of apostolic labor. We hope, too, 
that, though the main purpose of this effort is to effect conver- 
*A New Appraisal of Christian Science. By Joseph Dunn Burrell. New York: Funk 


& Wagnalls. 
t The Gospel Plea for Christian Unity. Washington, D. C.: Gibson Brothers. 
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sions of non-Catholics, one of the by- products, so to say, may 
be to stimulate other zealous priests to a like endeavor. 

There are too few of such monographs on apologetic topics 
appearing in America, although there is probably no country 
where an up-to-date, readable substitute for the old-fashioned 
tract can do so much good work. 

There are a thousand topics available. Father O’Donoghue 
has chosen the task of demonstrating that the Gospels bear on 
their surface evident marks of a doctrine and a spirit that is 
solely Catholic. 

His method is rather novel. He selects a sentence or a 
passage, or even a chapter, from the New Testament, and then, 
by means of a short, pithy, and often very lively commentary, 
indicates how closely the gospel teaching is maintained and il- 
lustrated in the Catholic life and the Catholic faith. Suffice it 
to say that such an objective, matter-of-fact method must ap- 
peal immediately to all bible-readers who are sincere enough to 
mark and compare the facts of Catholic life—especially devo- 
tional life—with the gospel records. Such readers cannot miss 
the main point of the author, namely, that the scriptures them- 
selves, taken verbatim, are the strongest possible plea for the 
unity of faith demanded by Christ and made possible by the 
Church alone. 

Of late years, since Newman’s doc- 

HOLY ORDERS. trine of development, from being 

By Saltet. considered a dangerous novelty, has 

come to be looked upon and em- 

ployed as the most effective—indeed the only effective—prin- 

ciple for the defence of doctrinal continuity against the histor- 

ical critic, our poverty in theological literature of the positive 

kind has been severely felt. The need is so great that every 

writer attempting, in however modest a measure, to contribute 

towards supplying the want has evoked the gratitude of stu- 

dents, teachers, and scholars. Already many noteworthy con- 

tributions of a meritorious character have been made; and they 

have met with so hearty a welcome that competent scholars 

are encouraged to devote talents and labor to the service of the 
Church and truth in this line. 

The publishing house of Lecoffre has projected a series of 
studies on the history of dogmas which was recently most au- 
spiciously inaugurated by Abbé Riviére’s fine volume on the 
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dogma of Redemption. Now comes a second study,* which is 
of a quality so high that it would be difficult to overpraise it. 
The authoritative doctrine concerning the sacrament of Holy 
Orders is at present, and for a long time past has been, pre- 
cisely fixed, and can be completely stated in a very small 
compass. But for a great period of the Church’s history no 
such clear definition of the doctrine existed. And many his- 
torical facts, as well as many teachings, more or less authori- 
tative, are on record which could, with great difficulty, be recon- 
ciled with one another, or, in some cases, with the doctrine as 
finally formulated by the modern councils. To the intricacy of 
the question, and the consequent impossibility of obtaining a 
satisfactory understanding of it at one particular phase without 
entering upon a thorough investigation of the process of devel- 
opment exhibited from the beginning by the teaching concern- 
ing the repetition of Orders, we owe the present volume. 

In the course of a study on the reform of the eleventh 
century, the author informs us, he found himself face to face 
with the theological controversies which at that period so pro- 
foundly troubled the Church, concerning the transmission of the 
power of Orders. He found himself obliged to make a per- 
sonal study of the question. But this inquiry forced him to in- 
vestigate the chief events and controversies which marked the 
path of antecedent development—and thus what was intended 
to be an incidental chapter grew into an independent book. As 
we may expect from this history of its inception, this study is 
broad and comprehensive. Its starting point is the two diverse 
traditions of the ancient Church regarding the competence of 
schismatics and heretics to administer the sacrament of Baptism. 
The divergence between the practice of the African Church 
and that of Rome, the reordinations of the Novatians and Mono- 
physites, the subsequent abandonment of reordination; the de- 
velopment of the Roman theology by St. Augustine, with the 
difficulties involved in the treatment of the Arians, are thor- 
oughly discussed in these chapters forming the introductory 
part of the work. 

The author treats with considerable amplitude the many 
perplexing problems presented by history from the seventh to 
the eleventh century, especially the reiteration, by order of the 


* Les Reordinations. Etude sur le Sacrament del’ Ordre. Par l'Abbé Louis Saltet. Paris: 
Libraire Lecoffre. 
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Roman Council of 769, of the orders conferred by Pope Con- 
stantine; the annulment by Stephen VI. of the orders conferred 
by his predecessor, Pope Formosus, and the subsequent annul- 
ment of Stephen’s act by his successors, Theodore II. and John 
IX., whose proceedings, in turn, received similar treatment at 
the hands of Sergius III. The author holds that the ordina- 
tions of Formosus were incontestably valid. The violent pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 769, as well as the subsequent action 
of John XII. in annulling the ordinations of Leo VIII., he 

treats as of little real interest to the student of theological de- 
* velopment, since each case was ‘‘ but one more act of violence 
in a period which abounds in others still greater.” He does 
not evade the doctrinal difficulties created by the decisions de- 
livered regarding simoniacal ordinations during the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the still greater ones arising from the action of Ur- 
ban II., the subsequent influence of which he follows up in 
the teachings of the school of Bologna. The triumph of that 
school, by getting practical recognition from the Curia, its in- 
fluence among the Parisian theologians, who attributed to the 
process of degradation the power of effacing completely from 
the soul of the priest the sacramental character; the final es- 
tablishment of the definitive doctrine by the Scholastics from 
the middle of the thirteenth century—these are the various 
phases through which, with a thorough grasp of history, critical 
acumen, lucid method, and in an admirably dispassionate, frank, 
sincere temper, Abbé Saltet exposes this intricate and delicate 
subject, whose embarrassing difficulties have been so frequently 
ignored. The reordination of the past, he concludes, undoubt- 
edly supposed a notion of the power of orders which is not 
that of to-day. 


It is true that the doctrinal authority of Popes has several 
times been ez cause in the course of these controversies. To 
what extent? There will be no hesitation in saying that the 
decisions of the Popes on these questions have not been 
clothed with the character determined by the Council of the 
Vatican for definitions which implicate the sovereign author- 
ity of the Popes in doctrinal matters. In the history of reor- 
dinations the authority of the Popes is much less involved 
than it is in the doctrine regarding the relations of the two 
powers, in which, however, according to theologians, the in- 
tallible authority of the Popes is not at stake. 
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Among both the clergy and laity 
THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS. there is an increasing number of 
By Dupuis. spokesmen for the view that the 
dangers and remedies of the pres- 
ent crisis depend less on the adversaries of Catholicism than 
upon the clergy and the faithful themselves. This diagnosis of 
the case is certainly more hopeful than the contrary one which 
would ascribe all the present evils to the diabolical power and 
intelligence of an enemy too strong for the resources of the 
Church. The latest writer to direct attention to the internal 
sources of the present weakness is M. Dupuis, a professor in 
the School of Political Sciences.* 
It is a great mistake, he premises, to fancy that any elec- 
toral successes—even if such were possible—that would intro- 
duce more favorable legislation would remedy the present evils. 


Catholicism, for a long time past, is but the name of the 
religion of the majority of Frenchmen. That majority still 
passes through the Church at the opening and at the close of 
life, but between these two extremities of existence it has, we 
must admit, very little concern about religion. Believers in 
a vague fashion, the French are, with regard to the Church, 
distrustful above all things. This distrust wears two aspects, 
an old one and a new. 


The old one, M. Dupuis proceeds to show, is of no recent 
origin, a fear that the clergy are always hankering for a share 
of power in temporal and political affairs. 

This suspicion, no longer reasonable, is strong enough to 
strengthen and recruit anti-clericalism. But the new form which 
the Frenchman’s distrust of the Church takes is directed against 
the essence of Catholicism itself. 


The French people every day hear the flatterers to whom 
they have given their confidence repeat that Catholicism is 
condemned by science, that it cannot resist the scrutiny of 
free thought; that its hold on souls depends on a system of 
intellectual compression and deliberate ignorance, cunningly 
fostered by the clergy. On the other hand, the people hear 
timid Catholics insisting to excess on the perils which menace 


*La Crise Religieuse et L' Action Intellectuelle des Catholigues. Par Charles Dupuis. 
Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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faith, on the dangers which the study of suspected or hostile 
sciences presents, on the advantages and security of the faith 
of the illiterate laborer. The people compare the two atti- 
tudes; between those who affirm boldly the rashest errors, 
but proclaim that they do not fear examination, and those 
who, sure of the truth, dread for it the weakness of the hu- 
man mind to such an extent as to appear in dread of reason 
itself, the people incline more and more to follow the former ; 
they distrust more and more a doctrine which seems to doubt 
its own strength. 


This excessive timidity has, M. Dupuis argues, contributed 
signally to alienate the people from Catholicism. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that, through faulty methods of exposition and 
teaching, the French people are ignorant of the true significance 
of much of the Church’s doctrine. In a masterly analysis he 
sets forth the causes which, since the period of the Reforma- 
tion, have led to a poor and inadequate method of preaching 
and teaching, and to the predominance of a merely defensive 
policy instead of one of apostolic aggressive vigor by the Church 
in France. One of these causes, on which M. Dupuis writes 
very forcibly, has been the inveterate disposition of the clergy 
to rely on the secular power; and a kindred tendency in the 
Catholic body in general to forget that the ‘‘Kingdom of God 
is not of this world.””’ Again, he declares, the education given 
in the seminaries has not produced priests fit to cope with the 
difficulties of the day. The clergy has lost its intellectual pre- 
eminence. 


To an audacious and inquiring age truth cannot be preached 
in the same way as to an age filled with the fear of God and 
respect for authority. Yet the seminaries have been much 
less pre-occupied to equip apostles than to preserve timid souls 
from temptations of mind and heart. To ward off the peril of 
false, or merely bold, doctrines, teaching has shut itself up 
in the philosophy of the Middle Ages and Bossuet, has thun- 
dered against forgotten or abandoned errors, but has ignored 
systems in vogue, and scarcely mentioned contemporary errors. 


Owing to these causes, France has slipped away from the 
control of the Church. The sources of the evil indicate the na- 
ture of the remedies to be applied—the development of the 
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spiritual aims of the Church; definitive abandonment of any 
pretentions to dictate in secular affairs; a more modern course 
of seminary teaching; a more faithful preaching of the truths 
and spirit of the gospel; more active sympathy with the peo- 
ple, in contradistinction to the higher classes. On this latter 
point M. Dupuis quotes liberally from an eloquent pamphlet is- 
sued by the Bishop of Chalons, Mgr. Latty, who, after express- 
ing the view that the principal cause of the decadence of Ca- 
tholicism in France is to be sought, “less in the enterprise of 
its enemies than in the insufficient adaptation of the clergy to 
their réle,”” exhorts the Church in France to take the side of 
the people, and to be with the people in whatever struggles 
they find themselves involved. The rupture of the Concordat 
may prove to have been a providential blessing for the Church 
in France. 


Rarely has a spiritual biography 
MARGARET BOURGEOYS. been written in such a lively, fas- 

cinating manner as this history of 
the noble woman who tounded the Canadian order of Notre 
Dame.* In 1653 Margaret Bourgeoys, then a young woman 
who had vainly sought admission to the Carmelite order in 
France, joined the band of adventurers, colonists, and apostles 
who sailed for Canada on the Saint Nicholas, under the com- 
mand of the chivalrous and saintly De Maisonneuve, founder 
and first governor of Montreal. The history of Margaret’s long 
life is closely interwoven with the early history of the city in 
which she labored, and where the seeds which she sowed in 
tears and trials still bear such abundant fruit. The narrative 
is as full of adventure and of the spirit of the gentlemen and 
gentlewomen of France who laid the foundations of Canada, as 
is one of Mary Catherine Crowley’s novels; while the spiritual 
side of the story is told with eloquent simplicity. The sanctity 
of Margaret Bourgeoys’ life has already won for her the title 
of Venerable from Leo XIII.; and “it is the cherished hope of 
Mother Bourgeoys’ daughters and clients, as of all Canadians 
and Catholics, that his successor will soon exalt our heroine’s 
life, name, and mission, by granting her the crowning honors 
of beatification and canonization.” The order founded by Mother 


* The Life and Times of Margaret Bourgeoys (The Venerable). By Margaret Mary Drum- 
mond. Boston: The Angel Guardian Press. 
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Bourgeoys has its Constitutions approved by the Holy See. It 
has 127 houses scattered over twenty-one dioceses, 1,400 re- 
ligious, and 32,000 pupils. Yet, as her biographer relates in 
detail, when she first proposed to establish an order of unclois- 
tered sisters the conservatives of the day denounced and opposed 
her as a dangerous innovator. 


Mr. Sladen’s new volume on Si- 
SICILY. cily* is a unique form of guide- 
By Sladen. book, practical and complete in its 
instructions, and filled with a spir- 
it of fervent admiration for the romantic and beautiful places 
of which it speaks. The style is swinging and attractive, rich 
in allusions, and profitable to read. So intimate and so thor- 
ough is Mr. Sladen’s familiarity with his subject, and so care- 
ful his explanations, that the reader will not easily discover any 
shortcomings in the book. Nine chapters, of a general character, 
deal with climate, customs, types, and the like, and introduce us 
to a series of twenty-four sections on ‘“‘ Things Sicilian.” Each 
of these sections resembles a brief encyclopedia, giving in 
paragraphs, alphabetically arranged, short accounts of what is 
most important for the studious traveler to know concerning 
the history, topography, and institutions of the various parts of 
Sicily. Generously illustrated and attentive to practical details, 
the volume fulfils a very useful purpose and will help both to 
draw visitors to a land that deserves to be better known, and 
to ease their way during their travels. 


This book f presents a number of 

THE PSYCHIC RIDDLE. facts or alleged facts—many of 
By Funk. them taken from works that have 

been already published—belonging 

to spiritistic phenomena. Anybody familiar with the volumes 
of Myers, or even with the little book of Lapponi, will find 
that Dr. Funk has paid little attention to systematic arrange- 
ment of his data and analysis of the various factors of the prob- 
lem with which he deals. He begs that it be understood he 


* Sicily: The New Winter Resort. An Encyclopedia of Sicily, By Douglas Sladen, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. : 
+ The Psychic Riddle. By 1. K. Funk, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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is not himself a spiritualist in the usually accepted sense of the 
word. For, though he holds that extra-mundane intelligences 
can, and do, communicate with the living through the medium 
of the senses, nevertheless he considers that there is no proof 
that these intelligences can and do identify themselves as beings 
who once lived in the flesh. Dr. Funk’s object is “to make 
somewhat more easy for trained scientists the way to help ef- 
fectively the psychic research societies in efforts to solve the psy- 
chic problem.” The trained scientist often draws help from un- 
likely quarters, and, perhaps, if Crookes or Lodge, or any other 
of their scientific brethren, should take up Dr. Funk’s book, they 
may derive some inspiration from it. We fear, however, that 
it is much more likely to be read by another class, in whom it 
will stir up a dangerous curiosity, that will seek to satisfy it- 
self by dabbling in spiritism that cannot but prove pernicious. 
It may be true, though there is a ring of exaggeration about 
Gladstone’s statement, that ‘‘ the work of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research is the most important work that is being done 
in the world to-day—by far the most important.” But, what- 
ever may be the value of that work, it is certainly of a char- 
acter to demand on the part of those who undertake it trained 
powers of observation, sobriety of judgment, and a mental poise 
that will protect them from rushing at conclusions that might 
have the most lamentable influence on their moral and religious 
life. ; 


The precise reason for this new 
ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. life of St. Catherine * is not plain. 

The book is handsome in binding 
and press-work, and the numerous excellent illustrations are 
full of interest. Miss Roberts seems to have read carefully, and 
she reports accurately enough, the chief events connected with 
the subject. But her pages present no evidence of her right to 
undertake the serious task in question; rather they give us reason 
to think that neither the faculty of clearly and logically pre- 
senting facts, nor the power of sympathetically appreciating 
Catherine Benincasa, has been granted to the saint’s latest biog- 
rapher. 


* St. Catherine of Siena and Her Times. By the author of Mademoiselle Mori. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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In this manual* of about two hun- 
THE CHURCH IN ENGLISH dred and eighty pages, the au- 
HISTORY. thor gives an attractive sketch of 
By Stone. the outlines of English ecclesi- 
astical history, adapted for pupils 
in higher schools and colleges. The arrangement is clear, and 
the course and correlation of events, causes, and consequences 
set forth with as much detail and philosophic analysis as the 
grade of students for whom it is intended, can be expected to 
master. The author states facts in a fairly objective way, and, 
while evincing the staunchest loyalty to the Church, does not 
descend to needlessly blackening the character of her opponents, 
nor to the tricks of the special pleader. In our day, when 
Catholics of any education are sure, some time or another, to 
meet with the non-Catholic view of historical facts, where the 
perspective is often very different from our own, the important 
point is that the teacher and the text-book should teach the 
pupil the facts, just as they are. Otherwise he may one day 
find that he has been deceived in some things; and thencefor- 
ward he will cease to trust the guides of his youth. Very 
rightly this manual insists on the evidences that establish the 
subordination of the English Church to the Holy See up till 
the Reformation; and the substitution, in the Tudor settlement,,. 
of the Royal Supremacy for that of the Pope. The pupil who 
will have mastered, as he can easily do, the contents of this 
comparatively small text-book will have a very respectable 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of England down to the 
time of James I. The subsequent period, and especially the 
last century, is rather too briefly disposed of. And, perhaps, 
the author has somewhat deviated from her general standard of 
sincerity when she leaves the impression that James II. was an 
advocate of the principle of religious liberty. 


One of the first companions of 

GOLDEN SAYINGS OF St. Francis, Brother Giles, achieved 
BROTHER GILES. during his life the reputation of 
possessing a singular power of ex- 

pressing the truths of the spiritual life and the wisdom of the 
saints with vivacity, terseness, and the distinctive Franciscan 


* The Churchin English History. A Manual for Catholic Schools, By J. M. Stone. St, 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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character. His golden sayings were compiled soon after his 
death by the disciples who had committed them to writing 
after they had heard them fall from his own lips; and have 
come down, more or less adulterated, to the present day. Four 
collections of the Dicta exhibit many variations. Father Pas- 
chal has taken for translation* the Dicta B. 4¢gidii; and adds 
an appendix giving other sayings from compilations more or 
less corrupted. Apologizing for the meagreness of the bio- 
graphical sketch of Brother Giles which he draws, Father Pas- 
chal, after noting the paucity of reliable information existing 
concerning the subject, writes: 


The purely historical features of a saint’s life, everything 
in fact which illustrated only the human side—features 
which we have come to regard as almost essential to a com- 
plete grasp of the subject—such things were of little or no in- 
terest to the thirteenth century hagiographer. Moreover, the 
medieval legends of the saints were mostly, as their names 
imply, intended for reading in the refectory. Hence their 
comparative disregard of all save what actually tends to 
edify. Remembering this—and how much depends on the 
point of view—we must not look for a methodical account of 
the actions of Blessed Giles in the Leonine life as it has come 
down to us. 


This life by Brother Leo, treated critically, is the basis of 
Father Paschal’s sketch. Here, and in the editing and trans- 
lating of the Sayings, Father Paschal displays the erudition and 
the grasp of historical method which have won him a place in 
the front rank of the large band of scholars who to day have 
devoted themselves to the study of “‘ Franciscana.” 


The exposition and defense of 

PHILOSOPHERS OF THE Catholic ethics and theology in 
SMOKING-ROOM. some lighter literary form, rather 

By Aveling. than in the systematic lecture or 

treatise, is too seldom attempted. 

Hence the present effort of Dr. Aveling + deserves, apart from 


* The Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi. Newly translated and edited, 
together with a Sketch by his Life, by the Rev. Father Paschal Robinson, of the Order 
of Friars Minor. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin Press. 

t The Philosophers of the Smoking-Room. Conversations on Matters of Moment. By 
Francis Aveling, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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its intrinsic value, warm commendation. A party of passengers 
on a steamer from Liverpool to Montreal, consisting of an artist, 
somewhat poetical and dreamy, with his heart in the right place, 
a doctor of a sceptical and materialistic turn of mind, a genial 
Protestant clergyman, and a secular priest, who unites a good 
grip of philosophy and theology to a sound store of common 
sense, tact, and good nature, drift into friendly discussion in 
the smoking-room on such topics as suicide, God, drunkenness, 
free-will, myths, spiritualism, etc. 

The priest, with occasional assistance from the parson when 
the debate is confined to philosophical or common religious 
grounds, champions the orthodox views, in opposition to the 
doctor, who is occasionally assisted by the artist’s wife. A good 
deal of solid philosophy and theology is conveyed in popular 
form and in colloquial language. A listener well up in Spencer, 
Hartmann, and the other gospels of positivism in all its forms, 
would be likely to protest that the priest wins his triumphs too 
cheaply over his somewhat superficial opponents, and would 
probably push him much harder, while some colleagues of the 
worthy parson would accuse him of having allowed his sympathy 
with a brother fisherman to have dulled his polemical wits. 
But it would have been a violation of al] the probabilities, and 
entirely incompatible with the simpler aim of Dr. Aveling, to 
have treated us to the spectacle of an exhaustive dialectical duel 
on any of the burning questions of religious thought in the 
_smoking-room of a transatlantic steamer. Conveyed in this 
lighter vein Catholic doctrine may obtain a hearing in quarters 
where it would knock in vain were it arrayed in its characteris- 
tic garb. 


A number of priests and two or 

A MIRROR OF SHALOTT. three laymen meet on several oc- 
By Benson. | casions to “‘ swap stories” of their 
respective personal experiences in 

the realm of the preternatural.* Presentiments, ghostly appari- 
tions, visions, and uncanny manifestations of various kinds are 
related with all the indications that the writer asks us to be- 
lieve that they are records of real experiences. In some of them 
the Mass and the sacraments are introduced. If true, they are 
wonderful. If mere exercises of the imagination, it is surpris- 


* A Mirror of Shalott, By Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
VOL. LXXXVI.—17 
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ing that Father Benson should have employed the most sacred 
rites of religion as part of his machinery. 

Probably the aim of the composition has been to convey the 
impression that there is a good deal of truth in the accounts of 
Spiritistic and diabolic manifestations which are engrossing at- 
tention just at present. If this be the case, it would seem that 
Father Benson would have done better to state clearly whether 
he set forth these stories as genuine histories, whatever they 
might be worth, of real persons, or as mere fiction. And if 
they are but fiction, why should they be given to the public 
under the prestige of his name? 


The author of Zhe Formation of 
LIFE OF ALLIES. Christendom has found in his daugh- 
ter a graceful, sympathetic, and 
competent biographer.* The earlier years of Allies’ life are re- 
lated with a good deal of detail. The story of his conversion, 
with its intellectual struggle, is passed over more rapidly—a 
mark of judgment in the biographer, since Allies himself has 
given us an ample account of the journey of his mind from 
Canterbury to Rome in A Life’s Decision. The long years of 
his life after his conversion, in privacy and in the comparative 
obscurity of the secretaryship to the Catholic Poor School Com- 
mittee, afford little matter of interest except to personal friends 
of the family. Some letters of Newman to Allies, conveying 
criticisms and suggestions regarding Zhe Formation of Christen- 
dom, are interesting reading. So, also, is some correspondence 
that passed between Allies and Aubrey de Vere, his life-long 
friend. 

A significant revelation of Allies’ inner thoughts is his com- 
plaint that when he.came into the Church he could find no 
official occupation for the employment of his talents, and was 
condemned to a life of obscurity. But this fact he turned to 
good account for himself, by making it a stepping-stone to the 
high level of spirituality which he attained. And he found 
profitable vent for his literary ambition and activity by becom- 
ing, with his pen, the ardent defender of the Holy See, with 
the happiest results for many Anglicans, who were led to the 
truth by his writings. The composition of Zhe Formation of 


* Thomas William Allies. By Mary Allies. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Christendom was the work of his life. In his diary he writes, 
on March 8, 1890: 


This is a great anniversary to me. On March 10, 1860, I 
wrote to my wife from the Minerva at Rome: ‘‘I have accom- 
plished the main object of my journey, having had an audi- 
ence of the Pope on Thursday. He recalled my visit to Gae- 
ta, and asked me whether I had been at Rome since. I told 
him I had not been able. ‘ But you have been well employed 
at home; you have defended St. Peter, so I must give you 
St. Peter’; upon which he gave me an intaglio of St. Peter in 
red cornelian. Thirty years have now elapsed since that day, 
and the work for which I asked the blessing of Pius IX. has 
occupied me ever since. It has set before me a definite task 
to which I have devoted every thought—I might say almost 
every hour. It has reached fifty-four chapters, and I hope, 
in a short time, to complete it as far as the crowning of Char- 
lemagne, seven volumes. Without this task I should cer- 
tainly have expired from ennui, at the loss of my evgoz in life, 
and the feeling that I was cast out of the sea of heresy asa 
piece of seaweed on the coast of the Church, whom no one 
cared for or valued. And it remains to me as the sole person- 
al raison d’étre. I mean that, after the work of saving my 
soul, it is my work in life to defend the See of Peter, and with- 
out this I should be utterly discouraged and purposeless as to 
my external task.’’ 


The last volume of his work was written between 1892 and 
1895. The author died in 1903, at the ripe age of ninety. 
His biographer has given the world a full and definite picture 
of a noble man whose work will live long after him. 


The purpose of this book* is to 

HAGIOGRAPHY. show the application of the ordi- 

nary rules and methods of histori- 

cal criticism to our hagiographical literature in order to winnow 
some of the chaff from the good wheat—to separate, and to ‘in- 
dicate by copious examples, the necessity that exists for sepa- 
rating, from the authentic lives and other records of the saints, 
a vast mass of spurious stories, baseless legends, and pious in- 


* The Legends of the Saints. An Introduction to Hagiography. From the French of Pére 
H. Delehaye, S.J., Bollandist. Translated by Mrs. V. M. Crawford. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 
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ventions, that, in the course of ages, have obtained currency, 
only to depreciate the value of the genuine histories which we 
possess. Needless to say, Father Delehaye’s labors, far from 
meeting, at first, with universal approbation, were received with 
a good deal of suspicion and not a little indignation. His char- 
acter of Jesuit was not quite equal to placing his orthodoxy be- 
yond suspicion; nor did the title of Bollandist protect his qual- 
ifications as a scholar from assault. In the Introduction to this 
volume, a part of which first appeared in the form of articles 
in the Revue des Questions Historiques, he mentions, in a gener- 
al manner, the drift of the criticisms by which he was some- 
what bitterly assailed by highly religious-minded people. These 
persons, he observes, considered his conclusions to have been 
inspired by “the revolutionary spirit that has penetrated into 
the Church”; and to be “highly derogatory to the honor of 
the Christian faith.” Father Delehaye, expressing his actual ex- 
perience in hypothetical form, says: 


If you suggest that the biographer of a saint has been un- 
equal to his task, or that he has not professed to write asa 
historian, you are accused of attacking the saint himself, 
who, it appears, is too powerful to allow himself to be com- 
promised by an indiscreet panegyrist. If, again, you venture 
to express doubt concerning certain miraculous incidents re- 
peated by the author on insufficient evidence, although well 
calculated to enhance the glory of the saint, you are at once 
suspected of lack of faith. You are told you are introducing 
the spirit of rationalism into history, as though in questions 
of tact it were not above all things necessary to weigh the 
evidence. 


Time, however, has brought around a juster appreciation of 
Pére Delehaye’s work. Reflection has taught his opponents that 
an endeavor to detect and eliminate counterfeit money from the 
genuine cannot fairly be held up to reprobation as an attack 
upon the national credit. 


To give assistance in detecting materials of inferior work- 
manship is not to deny the excellence of what remains, and it 
is to the ultimate advantage of the harvest to point out the 
tares that haye sometimes become mingled with the wheat to 
a most disconcerting extent. 
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The entire volume is not consecrated to the purgation of 
hagiology. A good third of it is devoted to combating, with 
the arms of critical scholarship, the misrepresentations of ra- 
tionalistic writers in the historical field and in the comparative 
study of religions, who pretend that Catholicism has incorpor- 
ated in its ritual and practice a considerable quantity of pagan 
observances and beliefs. Certain resemblances and coincidences 
exist which have been so misinterpreted as to give plausibility 
to this theory. Father Delehaye sets the facts in the proper 
light. With the editors of the Westminster Library, to which 
series the present translation belongs, we may say that Father 
Delehaye’s work will prove of great service to “those who, 
whether as a matter of duty or of devotion, are accustomed to 
recite the Divine Office with its historical lessons; to those 
again who, as the Church’s local representatives, are often asked 
to explain difficulties regarding the cultus of the saints; to all, 
in fine, who take an interest in the discussions upon pagan sur- 
vivals provoked by so many of our modern folk-lorists.” His- 
torical students will find the work to be a fine example of 
sound, conservative, scientific method. 


The professor of Liturgy in Over- 

LITURGY. brook Seminary has made the 
American clergy his debtor by pub- 

lishing two manuals of liturgical practice,* for which—to use a 
sadly abused phrase which, however, is strictly applicable in 
the present instance—there has long been a grievous want. 
Every instruction necessary for the various rites of consecration 
and blessings incidental to the parochial service is, of course, 
contained in the Ritual and Pontifical; and copious volumes of 
text and commentary exist in abundance. But when a priest 
is to discharge, or assist, in some unusual liturgical benediction 
or consecration, he is often perplexed by the complication of 
directions, explanations, references to other parts of the book, 
that are to be found in the official texts, as well as in the 
works of commentary and explanation. How many a priest, 
who during the course of some episcopal ceremony, such as 


* Consecranda. Rites and Ceremonies observed at the Consecration of Churches, Altars, 
Altar-Stones, Chalices, and Patens. Benedicenda. Rites and Ceremonies to be observed in 
some of the Principal Functions of the Roman Pontifical and the Roman Ritual. By Rev. 
A. J. Schulte, Professor of Liturgy at Overbrook Seminary. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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the consecration of a church, on finding himself put out by 
some abbreviated reference, or by his failure to find with suffi- 
cient alacrity the place to which he is referred, has said: ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t some person publish a good, large-sized book, in which 
everything that belongs to this function, and others of the same 
kind, would be found in its own place, with the Latin prayers 
in conspicuous type, and the instructions, clear and full, in their 
proper place in English ?” 

These two volumes are just the thing to make the priest’s 
way, through all the functions in which he is ordinarily called 
upon to take part, very plain sailing. Clear and detailed in- 
structions on each function are given in an introductory sec- 
tion; the articles required and their proper disposition speci- 
fied. The prayers, psalms, antiphons, etc., are printed in con- 
spicuous, heavy type; signs of the cross and other ceremonies 
are marked clearly in their proper places; even the verbal va- 
riations required, such as the plural for singular forms of words, 
are given, so that no distraction of effort to recall one’s Latin 
grammar is imposed on the reader. The first volume contains 
the following subjects: Consecration of a Church; Consecration 
of an Altar; Consecration of an Altar-Stone, the Sepulchre 
of which is beneath the Table; Consecration of a Chalice and 
Paten. The other volume: Laying of the Corner-Stone of a 
Church; Laying of the Corner-Stone of any Other Building 
than a Church; Blessing and Reconciliation of a Cemetery; 
Blessing of Bells, of a Church, a School- House, Crosses, Images; 
The Episcopal Visitation of a Parish; The Administration of 
Confirmation. Even that function of growing frequency and 
importance—the investiture of Domestic Prelates and Protono- 
taries Apostolic—is not forgotten. 

Not alone the wants of the clergy in active ministry have 
been met by Father Schulte. He has provided for the semina- 
rian a work which will be a good text-book in those semina- 
ries where the course of Liturgy is short, and one which will 
prove a useful guidebook to the great standard authors when 
the length of the course permits a study of them. 


We are pleased to note the appearance of new editions of 
some books of various characters, but all distinctively Catholic, 
and of merit enough to make this evidence of their popularity a 
cause of satisfaction to the friends of Catholic literature. Among 
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them are: Treacy’s Conguests of our Holy Faith* and Tributes 
of Protestant Writers;+ M. F. Egan’s The Life Around Us ;t 
R. O’Brien’s Azley Moore; § and McKernan’s Forty-Five Ser- 
mons. || , 


A volume on North Americagq by Father De Vincentiis—a 
résumé of information of all kinds concerning the United States 
—is intended for the use of Italians anxious to become familiar 
with the country of their adoption, and for the enlightenment of 
those living at home in Italy, who are interested in the land where 
so many of their friends and fellow-countrymen dwell. The au- 
thor writes about climate, geography, history, industries, national 
customs, religious systems, laws, and in fact pretty much every- 
thing that could be included in a book of general description. 
His style is interesting, the information he conveys fairly ac- 
curate, and, for the purpose in view, the book is useful. It 
will hardly serve to replace a careful study of statistics, but, on 
the other hand, it will convey as much information as persons 
with a superficial interest in the topics it discusses ordinarily 
care to have. The enthusiasm of the writer for America and 
Americans is written large on every page, and the fervor of his 
Catholicism is certainly beyond question. 


* Conquests of our Holy Faith. By James J. Treacy. 3d Edition. New York: Fr, Pustet 
& Co. 
t Tributes of Protestant Writers to the Truth and Beauty of Catholicity, By James J. 


Treacy. 4th Edition. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


t The Life Around Us. A Collection of Stories by Maurice F. Egan. sth Edition. New 
York: Fr. Pustet & Co. : 

§ Ailey Moore: A Tale of the Times. By Richard B. O'Brien. 4th Edition. New York: 
Fr. Pustet & Co. 

|| Forty-Five Sermons Written to meet the Objections of the Day. By Rev. J. McKernan. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

QL’ America del Nord. Per Reverendo Prof. Gideone de Vincentiis. Napoli: Luigi 
Pierro. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (7 Sept): In an exposition of the changes in the 


Catholic Marriage Law, which, according to the Pope’s 
recent Decree, will go into effect after next Easter, it is 
pointed out, that the Church will condemn, as null and 
void, marriages between Catholics, performed either in a 
Protestant church or in a registry office. The absolute 
requirements, therefore, for the validity of a marriage, 
will be the presence of a duly qualified priest and two 
witnesses; except: (a) In case of danger of death, for 
the relief of conscience and the legitimation of offspring, 
when any priest may assist validly; and (4) When the 
contracting parties have, during the space of a whole 
month, been unable to secure the presence of a properly 
qualified priest or the Ordinary of the place, . . . the 
marriage is valid if the parties express their consent in 
the presence of two witnesses. The German Emperor, 
in a remarkable address at Munster, exhorts his people 
to return to Christian ideals as a sure basis for healthy 
national life. Mr. John Redmond claims, for the Irish 
party, credit for the defeat of the obnoxious McKenna 
Education Bill. 

(14 Sept.): The address of the Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, at the Catholic Congress at Preston, on the English 
School crisis, was a strong and vigorous one. He con- 
demned the plan of having the various creeds explained 
and taught in rotation, and insisted that the only possible 
way out of the difficulty was to have the children grouped 
according to their beliefs. Catholics, he said, cannot ac- 
cept the municipal religion, for the sufficient reason that 
it is not Catholic. His Grace branded the suggestion as 
an attempt to bring back the old penal code and to enact 
new disabilities for those who are faithful to Catholicism: 
“Weaken the power of religion and you relax the bonds 
which knit a civilized people together. Destroy and up- 
root religion and you will have to encounter the wildest 
forces of human passion.” A Catholic Women’s League 











has been formed in London, with Father Bernard Vaughan, 
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S.J., as its spiritual director. It numbers among its mem- 
bers, the Dowager Marchioness of Bute, the Countess of 
Denbigh, and many other ladies of distinction. 

(21 Sept.): The Eucharistic Congress has closed its fruit- 
ful labors at Metz, and will meet next year in the capi- 
tal of the British Empire. The Sovereign Pontiff’s 
Encyclical, addressed to the Catholic world, shows how 
deeply and earnestly the Holy Father has entered into the 
questions treated in its pages, and which are condemned 
under the name, “‘ Modernism”: The mutilation of Chris- 
tianity by the separation of an historical from a religious 
Christ; the reversal of the Incarnation by the denial of 
the ingerence of the Divine in the domain of fact; the 
banning of the intellect in its highest function, the ap- 
prehension of the Divine truth, and the degradation of all 
religion and faith to the region of mere sentiment; the 
deposition of religious authority from the Apostolic throne 
to a president’s chair in a republic of consciences; the 
superannuation of the Bible and all exterior revelation 
in favor of the inner revelation of individual or. collec- 
tive religious experience; the reduction of all Christian 
doctrines to mere changeable counters and symbols pecu- 
liar to the period in which we live; these are in the 
main the group of pernicious errors labelled as ‘“‘ Modern- 
ism,” which has been declared by the Soverign Pontiff to 
be “the meeting ground of heretics.” 





The Crucible (Sept.): The Editor announces the opening of 


the ‘Information Bureau” which the Catholic Women’s 
League has established to provide opportunity of useful- 
ness and of gaining experience for those who have not 
yet “found an outlet for their energies.” The general 
aim of the League is to unite Catholic women in a bond 
of common fellowship for the promotion of religious, in- 
tellectual, and social work. Dr. Eleanor S. Warner, 
largely through whose efforts permission has been granted 
by the Roman Curia for the establishment of Catholic 
women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, draws atten- 
tion to the good results which the higher education of 
women is effecting. Society is receiving the benefit of 
superior work in many departments of life. From the 
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standpoint of the individual, the advantage is incalcula- 
ble. “Many a woman who would formerly have been , 
condemned to an existence of aimless inanity or worse, 
a prey to morbid fancies, a burden to herself and her 
surroundings, is now able to find an outlet for her en- 
ergies, and to lead a healthy life full of joy to herself 
and usefulness to others.” Miss Petre, discussing the 
question cf control over the voluntary worker, insists 
that he is bound to recognize a sense of responsibility 
and should identify himself thoroughly with the work. 
Lily H. Montagu contributes some very valuable sug- 
! gestions for the education of the working girl. 
| International Journal of Ethics (Oct.): Walter L. Sheldon finds 
the classification of duties and virtues in many of the 
modern treatises on ethics unsatisfactory. The separa- 
tion of ethics from ethical teaching, from which tradi- 
tionally it is not distinguished, and the invention of a 
terminology scientifically accurate, are being realized all 
too slowly in this department of philosophy. David 
J. Brewer, though he defends the integrity of. the legal 
fraternity, appeals to it for a higher standard of profes- 
sional ethics. He wishes that every lawyer had the cour- 
age to say to his client: ‘‘It may be legal, but it is dis- 
honest and I will have nothing to do with it.” Of 
democracy, Professor Warner Fite, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, says that it is partly a fact and partly an unreal- 
ized ideal. If we are to work for the ideal, we must rid 
ourselves of the delusion that democracy is a state of 
primitive nature, to be found at its best among “ plain 
men,” or that the safeguard of democracy lies in that 
impatience of constituted order which marks the “ free- 
born American.” The democratic ideal is that of a so- 
ciety of perfectly intelligent and cultivated men. It is, 
in a word, the ideal of a society of gentlemen. 
) The Irish Monthly (Sept.): ‘“ Hester’s History,” a serial by 
Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), begins in this number. 
A sketch of Louise Gimet, or ‘‘ Captain Pegerre,” as 
she was called, is startling. One of the worst of the 
communists of 1871, leader of a band of soldiers, a free- 
mason, and the murderer of thirteen priests, she ends 
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her life as a penitent, with the Sisters of St. Joseph.—— 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson illustrates the charms of foot- 
ball by a pretty short story. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Sept.): Rev. R. Fullerton con- 
cerns himself with the Ghost Theory, as seen in its de- 
velopment. After examining the cults of various savage 
tribes, he comes to the conclusion that degeneration, and 
not progressive evolution, has produced the religious con- 
ditions existing among these peoples. “Glimpses of 
Penal Times,” an article, drawn from the original legal 
documents, by Very Rev. Reginald Walsh, O.P., is an 
account of the persecution of certain bishops and priests. 

Le Correspondant (25 Aug.): “Letters to an Exile” are con- 
cluded.— Apropos of the Maritime Exposition at Bor- 
deaux, P. Carmena d’Almeida contributes a review of the 

_ accomplishments of steam navigation during the past cen- 
tury. The military mutineers of the Revolution, Oscar 
Harvard maintains, were the dregs of the population of 
Paris. Recruited from the lowest strata of society, they 
were subjected to the severest military discipline, a sys- 
tem inflexible, and providing the most drastic punishments 
for minor offences. Moreover, we are told the officers 
were incapable. All these reasons, combined with the fact 
that the opinions of Rousseau were dominant at the time, 
explain the insubordination of the French army in the 
early days of the Revolution. M. de Villelume recently 
made a trip into the heart of Africa. He writes an ac- 
count of it and particularly of the people of Zandé, whom 
he visited. The inhabitants of that country have little 
religion. Dr. Charpentier, Director of the Laboratory 
of the Pasteur Institute, states that a remedy for snake 
bite has been found at last. He advises immediate cau- 
terizing and the placing of a tight bandage between the 
wound and the trunk. Profuse sweating must be induced 
in the patient. In the wound must be injected ten cen- 
timeters of an anti-venomous serum obtained from the 
blood of an inoculated horse. 

(10 Sept.): General Lambert contributes some memories 
of the war of 1870. In the first of a series of articles 
on the Edict of Nantes, Philip Régnier treats the ques- 
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tion from the Catholic standpoint, by showing that all the 
persecuting was not done by the Catholics, and that the 
Edict did not guarantee liberty of conscience to the Prot- 
estants of France. E. Martin Saint-Leon treats of the 
Trust questions in America. He is impartial and adduces 
all the arguments that he can muster for the existence 
of the trust, and does not neglect those of its opponents. 
The case of the Northern Securities, that of Standard 
Oil, of the Beef Trust are cited. President Roosevelt is 
highly eulogized. A Christian artist, Jean Bethune, re- 
ceives a lengthy notice at the hands of M. de Grandmai- 
son. The history of his life manifests the ideal of a great 
artist and of a good man. He was one of those few per- 
sons who has made a school and who has had his ideas 
perpetuated in a body of disciples. His masterpiece is 
the Benedictine Abbey at Maredsous, in the diocese of 
Namur, which he finished in the austere style of the 
fourteenth century. 








Etudes (20 Sept.): M. Le Monnier contributes an article on the 


stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi, defending their miracu- 
lous character. After giving a good deal of testimony to 
the fact of the stigmata, which he says is not generally 
denied, he takes up the various explanations of this fact, 
offered by M. Alfred Maury and M. G. Dumas among 
others. He denies the theory of M. Maury that the 
stigmata could have been produced by the power of 
imagination, and M. Dumas’ theory that the phenomena 
was the result of hypnotic suggestion. M. Mallebrancq 
begins a paper dealing with the alleged crisis in Catholi- 
cism. He outlines the conclusions of science and the de- 
mands of faith in the fields of history and Scripture; 
and continues with a keen analysis of the attitude of 
modern philosophy toward dogma. He dwells especially 
upon the dangers of exaggeration and lack of balance to 
Catholic scholars who assume this attitude. The ar- 
ticle on Madagascar is continued. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Sept.): M. Laberthonniére 


gives forty pages to the first installment of a discussion 
of the meanings and relations of the terms “ Dogma” 
and “ Theology.” Thus the discussion started by M. Le 
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Roy in La Quinzaine (16 April, 1905), after engaging 

, scores of the most prominent theologians in Europe, pro- 
fessional and amateur, cleric and lay, of the old school 
and the new, has finally become the occasion of what will 
unquestionably be a comprehensive and luminous disser- 
tation from the pen of the editor of the Annales. With 
three such masters as Le Roy, Lebreton, and Laberthon- 
niére engaged in the conflict pro and contra, we will 
probably see the most famous theological controversy of 
the times—and the times are critical. Indeed, any one 
who desires to be informed on the exact meaning, ten- 
dency, and possible outcome of the new theology among 
Catholics, must follow these articles. The present article 
is largely introductory, giving the state of the case, and 
a long detailed exposé of the stand taken by M. Le Roy, 
which has been stated more than once in this depart- 
ment. M. Laberthonniére promises to come to his critique 
proper in the next number, and to show that M. Le Roy, 
in his attempt to do away with the reproach of ‘‘ Heteron- 
omy,” which he says modern philosophers level at reli- 
gion, is unsuccessful, and that instead of escaping difficul- 
ties, has only fallen more deeply into them, for the reason 
that he seeks to dodge rather than overcome them. 

La Démocratie Chrétienne (8 Sept.): In an account of the ses- 
sion of the ‘Social Week of France,’”’ held at Amiens 
early in August, a summary is given of the different 
lectures delivered there. The assembly’s aim is to better 
the condition of the laboring population. The papers 
were on such topics as “Christian Principles in Social 
Economy ”’; “ The Social Action of the Church’’; ‘‘ The 
Christian Notion of Property ’’; etc. The principle un- 
derlying the relation of the Church to the civil authority, 
the contract of the wage-earner, and other subjects con- 
cerning the relations of labor and capital, were also dis- 
cussed. Following are a few of the ideals of the “ Soc- 
ial Week” selected from a number formulated by M. 
Thellier. ‘‘ Weare formed only to act.” ‘‘ We will speak 
the truth to the people.” ‘We will not be flatterers, 
either of the poor or of the rich.” ‘‘ Our voice will be that 
of justice, which no envy, no consideration of persons, 
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troubles.” M. Raoul Perret contributes a discussion of 
the “‘ Legal Reform of the Marriage Laws.” 





Revue Pratique d'Apologétique. (1 Sept.): J. Guibert enters in- 


to a discussion of the relation between religious belief 
and natural science. The conclusion arrived at is that 
the two are not in conflict, but can be intimately and 
profitably united. In a recent number of the Revue 
a’ Histoire et Littérature Religieuses, William Herzog main- 
tained that the idea of the virginal conception of Christ 
was a product of Hellenism. P. Camuset, after a short 
résumé of this article, refutes it with proof of the Jewish 
origin of that doctrine. E. Terrasse finds many reasons 
for complaint against those who call themselves “free- 
thinkers.” L.-Cl. Fillion, in this and the following 
number criticizes unfavorably two recent German ro- 
mances, Frohe Botschaft eines Armen Siinders and Hil- 
ligenleit. Both deal with the life of Christ in the modern 
rationalistic fashion and have received a warm reception 
in Germany. 

(15 Sept.): Many conjectures have been made on the 
real part played by Hugues Géraud, Bishop of Cahors, 
in the death of Pope John XXII. G. Mollat decides, 
after careful study, that the bishop was legally and justly 
condemned, though the process leading to his condem- 
nation was rather severe. H. Lesétre contributes a 
sketch on the history of the Judges of Israel. 














La Civilta Cattolica (7 Sept.): The first article, dealing with the 


recent scandals in Italy, in which religious were accused 
of grave immoralities, shows that the true authors of the 
scandal were the freemasons, anti-clericals, and radicals, 
aided by the anti-Catholic press in its circulation of re- 
volting, but utterly false, stories about religious. In 
an article on Spencer’s theory of ethical evolution, the 
writer demonstrates the immutability of the Natural Law, 
and indicates the worthlessness of the arguments advanced 
by Spencer and his followers for a utilitarian code of 
ethics. “Studies in the New Testament,” is the title 
of an article which summarizes the latest views of scholars 
on New Testament questions. 








Rassegna Nazionale (1 Sept.): Contains an interesting sketch, 
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by G. Gallo, of Josephine Butler and her famous work 

in behalf of social purity. E. Vercesi, a friend of the 

lamented Abbé Gustave Morel, writes sympathetically of 
this remarkable representative of the younger French 
clergy, so distinguished for learning, zeal, and breadth 

‘of view. G. Volpi tells of the difficulties encountered 

by the Association for the Assistance of Catholic Italian 

Foreign Missionaries, and of the co-operation with the 

Society on the part of Mgr. Scalabrini and Mgr. Bono- 

melli. Introducing an article on ‘‘ The Holy House of 

Loreto,” written by Dr. Carlo Nembrini Gonzaga (against 

the authenticity of the translation), the editor explains 

his refusal to publish a recent article (in favor of the 
legend) on the ground that it contained nothing new and 
was of the abusive tone adopted by other defenders of 
the same thesis, who forgot the proverb that nothing 
can guarantee a lie, neither extent of space, nor length 
of time, nor patronage of persons, nor privilege of place. 

The editor mentions the forthcoming publication of a 

work upon the Mentality of the Defenders of Legends. 

R. Mazzei speaks of the harm done to the law-and- 
order party by the voters who abandon the promoters 
of right and decency for fear of being called clerical; 
and again by the voters who wish to support the gov- 
ernment at all costs. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Sept.): The new Syllabus, Lamen- 
tabili Sane, is treated at length in this number. The 
writer, Fr. Bessmer, shows that there was an imperative 
need of the action taken by the Holy Father. He also 
calls attention to the character of some of the errors 
condemned, their origin, and the extent to which they 
have been disseminated. Fr. Cathrein continues his 
discussion of the relation that exists between pedagogy 
and religion. The conclusion to which he comes is that 
“moral training without religion, and indeed without the 
Catholic religion, is for us Catholics impossible and even 
inconceivable. Religion is the foundation on which moral 
training must rest. It is further an essential part, an in- 
dispensable means of moral education. What root, earth, 
air, and light are to the tree, that religion is to moral 
training.” 
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Razin y Fe (Sept.): In the opening article, L. Murillo asserts 


that the recent Syllabus was both opportune and neces- 
sary. Opportune, because it provides the faithful with a 
sure means of deciding as to the orthodoxy of the vari- 
ous books, pamphlets, and periodicals that discuss our 
present-day religious problems; necessary, because the 
world was beginning to think that the Vatican sympa- 
thized with and encouraged the ‘‘ reform movement,” and 
also because the innovators had formed the “insolent ” 
project of fitting their theories into the scheme of Catho- 
lic theology, a work for which they sought to pave the 
way by endeavoring to limit the activity and authority 
of the Index. Narciso Noguer gives a clear, concise 
statement of what various Swiss Catholic organizations 
aim to do for the working people of that country and of 
the methods they employ. He praises highly the ability 
and zeal of Fathers Jung, Scheiwiller, and Schmidt, lead- 
ers in these good works, and urges the Spanish clergy to 
undertake similar labors to save the workingmen of Spain 
from the pitfalls of socialism. What foreign students, 
principally German, have done in the field of ancient 
Spanish ecclesiastical literature is the subject of an ad- 
miring and grateful article by Zacarias Garcia. Enrique 
Portillo continues his critical studies of Spanish Church 
history during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Ignacio Casanovas gives a descriptive analysis of the fifth 
international Art Exposition held in Barcelona. Some 
nine hundred painters and sculptors, representing Spain, 
France, Italy, Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, Port- 
ugal, and Japan, have sent about two thousand different 
exhibits as proofs of their skill and genius. Some of 
these, the writer asserts, are artistically and morally bad. 
Other articles deal with the nature of sensation; the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chapters of St. Teresa’s 
Way of Perfection; the region and people of Libanus. 

















Espana y America (15 Sept.): Taking it as undeniable that the 


present age does not impart to Church architects the in- 
spiration necessary for the creation of new styles, and 
that a servile imitation of the past is out of the ques- 
tion, M. Cil asks what one of the old styles furnishes the 
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best basic ideas for our new ecclesiastical edifices. He 
sums up and endeavors to refute the arguments proffered 
by those who favor the Byzantine model. Their reasons 
briefly are: The Byzantine is the first fruit of Christian 
inspiration; the Gothic style has been adopted by the 
Protestant churches; the Byzantine is the cheaper; and 
is likewise the more enduring. The third of these rea- 
sons is the only one in which the author sees any strength. 
Anacleto Orejon continues his study of Modern Bib- 
lical Criticism, pointing out serious defects in the ration- 
alistic literary critics; namely, that their reasonings are 
shaped, consciously or unconsciously matters not, by their 
preconceived notion that the Jewish and Christian are 
not revealed religions; that their concept of these reli- 
gions is built out of their own imaginings and that they 
attach an undue importance to internal criteria while they 
unduly depreciate the worth of external testimony. Yet, 
despite all their faults, they have been of some service to 
Catholics, for they have forced Catholic scholars to study 
the Bible more thoroughly and to examine traditional 
opinions more carefully and severely. Father Juven- 
cio Hospital gives an historical review of Buddhism in 
China. 
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Current Events. 


The chief pre-occupation of the 

France. French government has, of course, 

been the question of Morocco. A 

few years ago everything seemed to have been prepared for the 

peaceful penetration of that Empire, which had long been re- 

duced to anarchy by autocratic rule. This project, however, 

was thwarted by the interposition of the German Emperor, who 

seems to look upon it as part of his mission to act as the pro- 

tector of every despot. Morocco, in consequence, has been fall- 
ing into a state of ever greater and greater disorder. 

In its northeastern districts there has been for some years a 
chronic pretender, who is not strong enough to secure the 
throne, and is too strong to be decisively defeated by the Sul- 
tan. Then Raisuli, who a few months ago was reported to have 
been defeated, has emerged from his enforced seclusion, has cap- 
tured one of the chief advisers of the Sultan, an Englishman, 
or rather a Scotchman, Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, whom he still 
holds in captivity, and is supported by no one knows how many 
tribes. As a condition of submission Raisuli demands that he 
should be appointed governor of an extensive territory, and pass 
again from the occupation of robbing his fellow countrymen as 
a bandit to the legalized plundering of them, which is normally 
exercised by their governors. 

In the south of Morocco Mulai Hafid, the elder brother of 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz, being grieved at the sight of such wide- 
spread anarchy, and feeling that he was the man to set things 
right, has caused himself to be proclaimed Sultan, has deposed 
his incapable brother, and has received the adhesion of a large 
number of the semi-independent tribes into which the popula- 
tion of Morocco is divided. Whether the two brothers will 
come to blows remains to be seen. 

To add to the distraction which exists, a very learned and 
holy man, with great influence among the Moors, named Ma el 
Ainin, animated with hatred for all Europeans, and anxicus to 
defend the purity of the faith, has been preaching a holy war 
throughout all the country, from Cape Juby to Rabat. The 
Moorish love of their faith includes also a hatred for science, 
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especially when it takes the form of wireless telegraphy. It was 
the attempt to install this system at Marakesh which was the 
immediate cause of the murder of Dr. Mauchamp last March, a 
murder which led to the occupation by the French of Ujda, an 
occupation which still continues. The bombardment and subse- 
quent occupation of Casablanca on the western coast of Moroc- 
co was due to a massacre of Europeans, chiefly Frenchmen, who 
were at work in making modern improvements to the harbor. 
This massacre took place on the 30th of July, and ever since 
the French government has been puzzled how to act. For be- 
hind the Moors are the Germans, and if French action goes be- 
yond a certain line, and it is not easy io discover where that 
line is drawn, grave danger would arise of at ieast a diplomatic 
conflict with Germany. The Act of Algeciras imposed upon 
France and Spain the duty of training police for the sea-port 
towns and of providing the officers of this force. Very little 
had, however, been done to carry out this commission when the 
massacre took place; but to France and Spain it naturally fell 
to act in this emergency. Both powers sent ships and men, 
and both have taken part in the fighting and in the occupation 
of the town. The part taken by Spain, however, seems to have 
been somewhat reluctant and ineffectual, and this possibly in- 
dicates a difference between the two governments. 

The massacre which took place at Casablanca gave reason 
to apprehend that similar events might happen at the other sea- 
ports in which Europeans were living. To guard against this, 
France proposed to the powers that these ports should be po- 
liced by a force composed of Frenchmen and Spaniards. The 
Algeciras Act authorized a police force, but this force was to 
be composed of Moors with French and Spanish officers. The 
proposal consequently went further than the Act. The German 
reply to the French proposal, while not offering any direct op- 
position to it, was so qualified in its approval and so carefully 
called attention to the fact that it went further than the Act, 
that it seems that the French government is reluctant to carry 
it out. Indeed it is asserted that urgent need no longer ex- 
ists, all apprehension of further massacres having been removed. 

It will be seen how great are the difficulties in which France 
is involved. If she leaves Morocco to its fate, her possessions, 
which border upon it, may rise in revolt; if, on the other 


_ hand, she takes decisive action and penetrates, as she is tempted 
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to do, into the interior, she may become involved in a war, not 
merely in Morocco, but with her neighbor across the Rhine. 

In internal matters the anti-Militarist movement and the 
question of the abolition of capital punishment have excited 
the greatest interest. No one denies that some of the soldiers 
have adopted the teachings of M. Hervé and M. Jaurés, men 
who condemn war in every case except that of an unprovoked 
invasion. Those who take optimistic views say that it will re- 
quire at least six months to remedy the evils produced by the 
anti-Militarist propaganda in the army; they claim, too, that 
should a national emergency really arise there would be no dan- 
ger of these unpatriotic theories being put into practice. The 
character of this anti-Militarism was clearly shown by M. Jaurés 
in a speech which he made recently at a large Socialist meet- 
ing. After declaring that it was the duty of governments to 
maintain peace between nations, and in case of the failure of 
their own efforts then to appeal to arbitration, he went on to 
say: “If you will not do so, appeal, that is, to arbitration, you 
are a government of scoundrels, a government of bandits, a 
government of assassins, and it is the right and duty of the 
proletariat to rise against you and to keep and to use against 
you the rifles which you place in their hands. It will be no 
longer necessary to inquire which government is the aggressor. 
It will be the government which refuses arbitration. In such 
cases we shall use our rifles, not to cross the frontier, but by 
a revolution to upset the criminal government.” 

The leader of the anti-Militarists, M. Hervé, was not to be 
outdone by M. Jaurés. He declared both the French govern- 
ment and the German government to be thieves and equally 
ignoble thieves. ‘Are you going to offer,” he asked the meet- 
ing which he was addressing, “to Prussian bullets the only 
thing which you possess—namely, your skins?” ‘‘ As for us,”’ 
he continued, “‘we detest all mother countries. We will not 
give an inch of our skin for our own; and if we have to risk 
our lives, it must be for something worth while, and that is to 
make a revolution.” 

It is often advantageous to have a clear statement of prin- 
ciples and their consequences; and these statements of M. 
Jaurés and M. Hervé have opened the eyes of many even of 
their fellow-Socialists, and have brought upon them almost uni- 
versal condemnation. It cannot but be, however, a matter for 
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anxiety when a prominent man, so eloquent, cultivated, and in- 
fluential as M. Jaurés, can be found to use language of such a 
character, nor would he use it had he no backing. Politicians 
nowadays are not teachers, prophets, or even leaders, but hunt- 
ers after a following which makes or unmakes them. It must 
have been in the hope of securing such a following that M. 
Jaurés spoke. 

The secularization of education in France has not yet brought 
‘about the millenium. In several of the cities so great is the 
amount of crime that there is said to be a reign of terror. In 
Paris hardly a day passes without a contingent of murders or 
of murderous assaults. In Marseilles certain quarters are un- 
der the rule of bands of young men called Apaches. These 
ruffans commit not only highway robbery, but shoot or stab 
their victims, attacking them in gangs. The low price for 
which revolvers can be bought and the liberty to carry these 
weapons are causes which have led to this increase of crimes. 
A still greater cause, however, is found in the practical aboli- 
tion for many years past of capital punishment. This is the 
legal penalty, but it is so rarely carried out, owing to the 
President’s exercise of the prerogative of commutation into 
transportation, that hardened criminals look forward with con- 
fidence to a life which is somewhat easier than that to which 
honest people are accustomed. 

A horrible case, which has recently taken place, of the out- 
rage and murder of a little girl by a brute named Soleilland 
has excited public opinion on the question. This rascal is said 
to have expressed satisfaction at his prospects in the future. 
He would be reprieved, he felt sure, and in a few years he 
would be able to put by money and to secure a comfortable home 
in New Caledonia. The President, M. Falliéres was appealed 
to from all parts of France, and by all kinds of people, not to 
commute the sentence in this case. To these appeals he turned 
a deaf ear. The result has been that he has lost a good deal 
of his popularity, and troops have had to be called out to main- 
tain order. The question too has been raised, whether he has 
not gone beyond the powers given him by the Constitution. 
Capital punishment is the law of the land, and while to the 
President power to reprieve or commute is given, this power is 
to be exercised only in special cases and for good reasons, and 
not to be used practically to repeal the law. This is left for 
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the Parliament, and habitual exercise is an infringement of its 
rights. There is, in fact, a bill before the Chamber abolishing 
altogether the death penalty. What effect upon its passing the 
recent increase of crime and the Soleilland agitation may have 
remains to be seen. Whatever the prospects of the proposal 
may be, a movement in favor of depriving the President of his 
prerogative has begun. It is declared to be a relic of monar- 
chical institutions. Voices too are heard in favor of lynching 
the fiends who are guilty of outrages on children. 


Germany has recently been the 
Germany. "scene of two Socialist Congresses. 
The former, held at Stuttgart in 
Wurtemberg, was international in character, the latter, held at 
Essen in the Ruhr district, was confined to the Social Demo- 
crats of the Empire. Both Congresses met under the shadow 
of the great disaster—the defeat at the last elections. But it 
is worth pointing out that the defeat was not so great as it 
seemed. Many seats were lost, indeed, but a quarter of a 
million votes were gained; so that when an attempt is made to 
form an idea of German political and social thought, the opinions 
of 3,250,000 Social Democratic voters must not be left out of 
account. Especially must this be borne in mind in estimating 
the probability of Germany’s going to war. For this must be 
said in favor of the Socialists, that they are opposed to mili- 
tarism and jingoism. But the German Socialists are not anti- 
Militarist in the same way as MM. Jaurés and Hervé. Both 
these gentlemen were at the International Congress, and when 
M. Hervé introduced a resolution declaring that soldiers should 
desert and even revolt in case of war, Herr Bebel vehemently 
opposed the motion. A resolution, however, was passed in 
favor of the abolition of all standing armies, while allowing the 
arming of the entire male population for national self-defence. 
By the same resolution all Socialists are called upon to vote 
against war-budgets in favor of treaties of arbitration; to rise 
and demonstrate when the slightest danger of war occurs. The 
Socialist Bureau is to keep watch the world over, so that the 
Socialists may become the greatest and the most effective peace 
party. 
While the International Congress at Stuttgart was the more 
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imposing of the two, there having been present 886 delegates 
representing 18 nationalities, the Congress of the Social Demo- 
crats held at Essen deserves attention, though confined to the 
German nationality. Although the Social Democrats are a 
minority, yet that minority is so large that it cannot be with- 
out influence upon national questions. The chastisement which 
they received at the recent elections made them less exuberant 
than at previous Congresses. Personal questions fell into the 
background and the necessity for harmonious action was recog- 
nized. More confidence was placed in their leaders, and every 
effort made to meet what all acknowledged to be a difficult 
situation, inasmuch as to all appearances they would have to 
rely on their own strength alone, every other party being against 
them. But notwithstanding every obstacle and all opposition 
the future, it was declared, belonged to the Social Democracy. 
The proceedings resulted in the reorganization of the party 
with a view to more efficient action. 

The Pan-Germans have also been holding a Congress, but 
its proceedings do not seem to have attracted as much atten- 
tion as usual, because, perhaps, its aims are so well known. 
Resolutions were passed, of course, for the strengthening and 
increasing of the navy. How great this increase has already 
been may be judged from the fact that the numerical strength 
of its personnel has doubled in ten years. While in 1897 it 
mustered only 23,403, this year it numbers 46,951, and next 
year will exceed 50,000; nor is it apprehended that the gov- 
ernment will have any difficulty in carrying its looked-for pro- 
posals for a further increase. 

Two remarkable speeches nave been recently made by the 
Kaiser. The first was an appeal for unity addressed to the 
German Empire. With reference to social questions he de- 
clared his adherence to the manifesto on social policy issued 
by the Emperor William I. in 1881. He desired the assistance 
in realizing this programme both of Catholics and of Protestants, 
and declared religion to be the only means by which a union 
of all classes can be effected. To illustrate and enforce this 
necessity the Emperor proceeded as follows: ‘‘ During the 
course of my long reign, I have had to do with a great many 
people, and I have had to endure a great deal from them. 
Unwittingly, and often, alas! wittingly they have caused me 
bitter pain. And when in moments like these my anger threat- 
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ened to overcome me, and thoughts of retaliation came into 
my mind, I have asked myself by what means anger might best 
be mitigated and forbearance be strengthened. The only remedy 
I could find was to say to myself: ‘They are all human like 
yourself; and, although they cause you pain, they have within 
them a soul which comes from the bright realms above, whither 
all of us want some day to return; and through this soul of 
theirs, they have a part of their Creator with them.’ Those 
who think like that will always be able to judge leniently of 
their fellow-men. If this thought could find a place in the 
hearts of the German people in judging their fellows, the first 
condition of complete unity would have been achieved. But 
this unity can only be attained in the central person of our 
Redeemer, in the Man who called us brothers, who lived as 
an example for all of us, and who was the most personal of 
personalities. Even now he still goes up and down among the 
nations and makes his presence felt in the hearts of al] of us. 
Our nation must look to him and be united, and must build 
firmly upon his words. He himself has said: ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.’ If 
it does this it will succeed. . . . Then the German nation 
will become the block of granite upon which the Lord our God 
can build up and complete his work of civilizing the world. 
Then, too, will be fulfilled the words of the poet who said: 
‘The German spirit will one day prove the world’s salvation.’ ” 

We make no apology for this somewhat long quotation, for 
it is very seldom that a King and Emperor, at a public ban- 
quet, has made a speech in which so much of the workings of 
his mind has been revealed. The need of the appeal to unity 
is not denied, for toleration is not a characteristic of the Ger- 
man people as a whole; in few countries are there so many 
differences. ‘Be united, be true, and be German”’; this is the 
watchword to which the Emperor has frequently appealed. Al- 
though all the other nations may not share in his belief, the 
Emperor holds firmly that Germany has a divine mission. The 
disintegrating effects of Protestantism are made evident by the 
remark of one of the papers that national unity cannot be 
built up on a religious basis, since religious beliefs are purely 
a matter for the individual. A deep spiritual revolution -must 
take place before the unity of spirit which the Emperor desires 
can be produced. 
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The second speech of the Emperor was made at Memel on 
the occasion of the memorial emblematic of the gradual rise of 
Prussia after the defeats of the year 1807, which has just been 
inaugurated in that town. This speech is in the same vein, 
perhaps it is even more like a sermon than the former. All 
the progress that has been made is ascribed to Divine Providence. 
To-day, as in the past, close touch must be kept to the old 
fountains. The first duty is to raise the eyes to heaven, in 
the consciousness that all success and all prosperity are wrought 
by dispensation from on high. Every man should go about 
his work as beseems an honest Christian and German. 

By the death of the Grand Duke of Baden the Empire has 
lost one of its founders. He was one of the first to express the 
aspirations for unity of the German people, to recognize the 
destiny of Prussia and loyally to support her King, braving un- 
popularity at home, and wisely moderating extreme counsels. 
A higher distinction perhaps was his refusal of an extension of 
territory and of the dignity of kingship. 

By the death of the Hottentot chief, Morenga, who fell in a 
conflict with British police in Cape Colony, the last serious 
obstacle to the pacification of German Southwest Africa has 
been removed. As this result is due to the police of the Cape, 
an English colony, the prospects of the détente which is de- 
veloping ought to be rendered brighter. The German papers 
are lavish in the compliments which they pay to the officers 
and soldiers who took part in the action. 


The seemingly interminable nego- 

Austria-Hungary. tiations between the Austrian and 

the Hungarian ministers, for the 

conclusion of an economic convention which were resumed a 

few months ago, appeared at length to be reaching a settlement. 

All of a sudden, however, disagreements arose; Austrian de- 

mands could not be made acceptable to the Hungarians, nor 

the Hungarian to the Austrians. The Conference broke up. 

There are rumors, however, that one more attempt is to be 

made to solve the difficulties. There seems to be a greater 

hatred one for another between Austrians and Hungarians than 
exists anywhere else. 
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In Russia the elections for the dele- 

Russia. gates who are to choose the mem- 

"bers of the third Duma have been 

taking place. The greatest apathy, however, prevails; only a 
very small percentage of the very limited number to whom a 
vote is accorded having taken the trouble to go to the polls. 
The reason for this apathy is not far to seek. Any Duma in 
the hands of an autocrat is seen to be little better than a sham. 
It seems likely that the fate of Russia will have to be decided 
by the two extremists, the absolutists on the one hand and the 
revolutionists on the other. Which of the two is worse it 
is hard to say. With the assassinations and outrages of the 
revolutionists we are only too familiar; the following Reuter 
telegram gives an account of absolutist methods: ‘‘ Eight per- 
sons were executed this morning at Lodz, without trial, for be- 
ing implicated in the murder of M. Silberstein. The new gover- 
nor is empowered to use all means in order to put a stop to 
outrages by the workmen. Every third man of the eight hun- 
dred workmen arrested will be exiled for not preventing the 
murder.” The prospect is not encouraging. At present the 
Tsar is not safe even when at sea; his yacht has been wrecked 
in an inexplicable manner. The plot, however, which served as 
an excuse for the dissolution of the second Duma seems more 
or less of an invention. 
The Convention made between Great Britain and Russia has 
been ratified by the two Powers, and forms by far the most 
important event of the month. The long-standing rivalry, 
amounting almost to chronic hostility, which has existed be- 
comes a thing of the past. A settlement is made of all the 
various questions affecting the interests of the two States in Per- 
sia, Afghanistan, and Tibet. As to Persia, while its integrity 
is guaranteed by both powers, three zones are marked out for 
commercial purposes: in the northern zone Russia is to be left 
free to act in support of business interests, the southern zone is 
in like manner left to Great Britain, while in the zone between 
there is to be mutual toleration. This seems to involve an aban- 
‘donment by Russia of her movement in quest of a port on the 
Persia Gulf, and also the projected railway skirting Afghanistan. 
As to Afghanistan, Great Britain declares that she has no in- 
tention of changing the political position, her influence will be 
exerted in a peaceful sense, no encouragement will be given to 
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Afghanistan to attack Russia, nor will Great Britain annex any 
part of the country or intervene in its internal affairs. On her 
part, Russia recognizes that Afghanistan is outside her sphere of 
influence, and agrees to act in all political relations through the 
intermediary of the British government. As to Tibet, the suze- 
rain rights of China over it are recognized, and through the 
Chinese government alone will Great Britain and Russia treat 
with Tibet; the integrity of the country is to be maintained, 
and neither Great Britain nor Russia are to send representatives 
to Lhasa. No railway, road, telegraph, or mining rights are to 
be sought or obtained by either party. All that Great Britain 
secures is a recognition of her special interest in seeing that 
the present régime and external relations of Tibet are maintained 
and that there may be, according to the Convention of Septem- 
ber 7, 1904, direct relations between British commercial agents 
and the Tibetan authorities. Each state seems to have secured 
sufficient advantages for itself to render the agreement stable. 
No one can say that, with reference to Tibet, Great Britain has 
shown herself exacting. 


A dictatorship was declared in 

Portugal. Portugal a few months ago, and 

yet the Constitution has not been 

abrogated. For, strange to say, the Constitution itself contem- 

plates and makes provision for its own temporary abrogation. 

It seems that in Portugal, owing to the long-continued reign of 

absolutism, the character of the people has become so deter- 

iorated that all the political parties are expected to become 

equally corrupt, and as a matter of fact do so. This has be- 

come a recognized process. A dictatorship is, therefore, pro- 

vided for, when the state of things becomes absolutely intoler- 
able, if a fairly honest man can be found to be dictator. 

Two or three instances have already occurred. When re- 
forms have been made and hopes can be entertained of an im- 
provement, the Parliament is again summoned, the dictator re- 
signs and the normal state is restored. The present dictator- 
ship is but a repetition of the old procedure. Parliamentary 
government became impossible, the Chamber was dissolved with 
no indication when it is to be summoned to meet, reforms are 
being made. When complete a new Parliament will be called. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


T Cliff Haven in August the meeting of reading circles was called to or- 
der by the. Rev. John T. Driscoll. He spoke on the value of such or- 
ganizations, and showed how the reading circle was a part of the great in- 
tellectual movement of the day, and was a sort of university extension. He 
said there were many opportunities to form circles, where study, discussion, 
and lectures enable the members to broaden their minds. New thoughts, 
new ideas, and the offsetting of wrong ideas would result. The great Cath- 
olic revival, the revising of encyclopedias, and university extension work, 
show Catholic life in all its phases, and generate a moral atmosphere in the 
community, besides communicating thought to others. 

Reports were presented from the D’Youville Circle, of Ottawa, and the 
Fenelon Reading Circle, of Brooklyn. Sister M. Camper gave the report 
of the D’Youville (Grey Nuns) Circle. Miss Rosemary Rogers, president of 
the Fenelon Reading Circle, of Brooklyn, reported for her Circle for the 
year 1906-7. 

Miss M. Marlow reported for the John Boyle O’Reilly Circle, of Boston. 
An excellent outline of topics for the year 1905-6 came from the St. Monica 
Reading Circle, of Cleveland. 

Mrs. P. J. Toomey, of St. Louis, spoke for the Queen’s Daughters of St. 
Louis, an organization of women whose work has merited the approbation of 
the hierarchy. 

Hon. J. C. Monaghan spoke of work that could be done by urging the 
publication of translations in English of works by foreign authors, represent- 
ing the best Catholic thought. 

The reading circle for the working people was discussed by Miss M. E. 
Early, of. Brooklyn. She recommended the organizing of classes for young 
children from twelve years up. 

Rev. Father Reilly, of Bayonne, spoke in favor of forming reading cir- 
cles. Much success depends on the tact of the leaders. There must be har- 
mony of work. Individuality of expression will come if discussion follows. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Rogers proposed a plan of unification of various cir- 
cles. By interchanging ideas they would be held together by a common 
bond of interest. The printing of reports and papers of individual members 
would show the progress in different places. Sister Camper said the unifica- 
tion should be as slight as possible, so as not to interfere with the plans of 
circles engaged in post graduate studies. 

The scope of the Columbian Reading Union was explained by the Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. Reports from reading circles are always wel- 
comed for publication, chiefly to show the progress of the movement and to 
encourage beginners. Some very successful organizations never write or 
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print a report of their programmes; others seem to be restrained by a fear of 
vain glory, especially the circles under the guidance of religious directors. 
They should remember the admonition of Scripture, not to keep their light 
hidden under a bushel. Whatever tends to glorify the work of the Church in 
the world, and promote self-improvement, ought to be made known to the 
brethren of the household of the true faith. 


* * * 


Publicity for good works of all kinds is in accord with the following ad- 
vice from the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy: 

The Catholic Church trains her young people in a way to secure good 
morals, good citizenship, a respect for property rights and the rights of 
others. She has a firm faith in God, in Christ, in the Bible, and a firm ac- 
ceptance of the religion of the Savior, without which civilization must event- 
ually disappear. 

Outside of the Church religion is fast drifting into infidelity; the Bible 
is regarded as mere literature; disbelief spreads apace. So we see there are 
splendid opportunities opening to the Church in this land. The field is in- 
viting for a display of her best energies. 

While doubt, infidelity, and materialism are making great inroads among 
other religious bodies, the Catholic Church alone is able to resist the attacks 
of these enemies of religion. And this is due not only to the truth and logic 
of her system, but to the care and sacrifices she makes in the Christian train- 
ing of her children. 

From that training must spring the highest type of American citizen- 
ship. The three essential elements, religion, morality, and intelligence, the 
pillars of human happiness and the firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens, are embodied in the education of our Catholic youth. Hence with 
us it is an accepted maxim: The better the Catholic, the better the citizen. 
They who aspire to be fellow-citizens of the saints and of the household of 
God must be loyal and law-abiding members of society. Religion regulates 
the relations of class to class, gives to morals a sound basis, to legislation 
efficacy, to administration honesty. The Church is concerned with the wel- 
fare of men in all the complex relations of life; she is deeply interested in 
almost every movement that tends to uplift humanity. Her history is the 
history of modern civilization. She is not content to trust to the leavening 
influence which her teaching indirectly exercises on ‘society in virtue of its 
power to transform the life of the individual, but she is ever ready to support 
practical measures for the moral and social betterment of the community. 

Every movement, therefore, for good citizenship, for honest and efficient 
administration in city, state, and nation has her support and blessing. Her 
beneficent influence makes itself felt throughout the entire sphere of human 
life and conduct. She would hallow all the relations of men with the princi- 
ples of the Sermon on the Mount, and bring to bear upon society the vivify- 
ing energy of Catholic truth. The supreme interest with which the Catholic 
regards all the great movements of the day is made manifest in the teaching 
and policy of the late Pope Leo XIII. 
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The Catholic citizen, therefore, who understands the aims ard spirit of 
the Church must be in active sympathy with every movement for the public 
good. Andthe more he is imbued with the spirit of religion the more he 
conforms in his daily conduct to its teachings, all the more deeply will he be 
interested in what makes for civic righteousness; or, in other words, the bet- 
ter the Catholic, the better the citizen. 

Now, I know of no period in our history when the influence of the better 
Catholic was more needed than to-day. ‘We need him in politics, in busi- 
ness, in social life, in public administration. We need him to stay the tide 
of political corruption, which for the moment obscures the great democratic 
experiment. Ex-President Cleveland, in a recent address, reviewed our many 
moral defects as a people and earnestly appealed for a revival of the virtues 
of good citizenship. President Roosevelt is a strenuous lay preacher of the 
civic virtues. There is no form of government so much as a republic that 
demands wisdom and virtue in the people. Universal suffrage requires the 
individual voter to be not only a good citizen at the ballot-box, but a good 
citizen all the year round. He must by precept and example spread abroad 
and actively support, at all times, the principles of civic virtue and honest 
government. Catholic citizens everywhere should be pre-eminent in this 
work. Thus can we hope to allay the fears of those who find many discour- 
aging symptoms in the body politic. M. C. M. 
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